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PREFACE 


Pus.isHED sermons always need an apology. They 
are diverted from their natural context and intention 
by being thrown into the permanency of a book. 
They are isolated from the atmosphere and the 
environment to which they appealed for their in- 
terpretation. ‘They lose the succour of voice and 
gesture on which they had originally the right to 
depend for conveying their meaning. Much that 
is spontaneous enough in the moment of deliver- 
ance takes on a frigid rhetorical air in the cold 
deadness of print. 

This must be risked ; it cannot be avoided except 
by subjecting the sermons to a purgative process 
which would destroy their character as sermons. 
They must be taken as speech, not as a literary 
composition; and be content to win such hearing 
as they may from those who are ready to allow for 
their deficiencies, and to give them back, in imagina- 
tion, the interpretation that the original circum- 
stances supplied. There appear to be in the world 
those who gladly make this allowance, and who do 
desire to know what sort of message is being given 
in the pulpits of the Church of England. So I 

vil 
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obscured ; and my chief anxiety is to persuade men 
that this obscuration belongs to a guilty blundering 
on our part, as priests and preachers, and cannot be 
charged against the Catholic Creed, as it was de- 
livered to the Church of Christ to hold and to 
proclaim. 
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OLD AND NEW 


I 


SPIRITUAL COMPULSION 


“Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and 
bring in hither the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and 
the blind. 

“¢ And the servant said, Lord, it is done as thou hast com- 
manded, and yet there is room. 

“And the lord said unto the servant, Go out into the 
highways and hedges, and compel them to come in.”—Luxr 
xiv. 21-23. 


Tue force of the parable turns on the complete 
reversal by the Lord of the Feast of the principle 
on which he invites his guests. His first method 
had rested on the principle of selection. It was a 
supper given to his friends; and he had bidden 
them by name. ‘True, they were many, for he 
was a man of great position; but still the ground 
of their invitation was that they were his closer 
acquaintances. They were those whom he natu- 
rally collected round him by favour and friend- 
ship out of the oe multitude. Each had a 
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title to the honour, a reason for the preference. 
They were of his circle, his class; they were on 
the list. 

That was his first way of ordering this supper. 
And it is this way which so completely broke down. 
“One and all began to make excuse.” And the 
point is this: that at the news of the failure, he in 
his indignation threw over not merely the selected 
friends, but the root-principle on which he had 
hitherto bidden them to the feast. All is to be 
changed. ‘There shall be no honourable selection ; 
no sifting of claims; no distinction between one 
and another; no recognition of intimacy, or of 
bonds of blood, or of social relationship. The 
guests shall now be gathered of every kind—good, 
bad, and indifferent. He will not trouble to ask 
whether they know him or he them. They may be 
totally unaware why the supper has been made, and 
why they should be summoned. His one desire is 
that his house should be full; and the house is large 
enough to take in all that can be found. Away 
then to scour the streets and the lanes of the town! 
And when that has been done, let them go off still 
further to empty the highroads and to ransack the 
hidden corners of the hedges. Maimed, halt, blind 
-—he will have them all. And if they hang back in 
timidity, or in wonder, or in ignorance, then put 
pressure out upon them—“Compel them to come 
in!” As long as there is a vacant space in the 


halls he will be restless and unhappy. He is pur- 
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sued by the single passion that his house should be 
crowded with guests. 

““Compel them to come in!” That is the new note 
struck. In appealing to the select, to the worthy, 
to the intimate, he, of course, counted on the free 
choice of them that were bidden. He trusted to 
their instinctive courtesy, to their reasonable intelli- 
gence, to their heartfelt consent. Any external 
pressure would be a social offence, a breach of taste, 
a piece of stupidity. The invitation carries its own 
force with it—the force of a moral claim upon the 
will. The fact of being chosen is of itself a sufficient 
and most delicate obligation. But now that the 
entire mass of outsiders is to be brought in, regard- 
less of all reason and motives for their inclusion, an 
element of compulsory insistence is natural enough. 
The matter must be forced upon their attention. 
For they have no conception of what is going on. 
There must, then, be attack; there must be aggres- 
sion; there must be some persuasive vehemence. 
Their movements must be arrested, their steps 
guided, their astonishment calmed, their suspicion 
dismissed, their unwillingness mastered, their shy- 
ness overborne, their reluctance exhausted. With- 
out effusive encouragement, without repeated and 
continuous assertions, without some hurry and push 
and friendly violence, this poor bewildered set of 
tramps will never be got through the big gates 
into the splendour of the spreading halls. ‘Com- 
pel them to come in!” Pluck them by the sleeve, 
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pull them, urge their shrinking steps, shout to 
them, hunt them out, do not let them slip. At 
each new difficulty, at each fresh fit of repugnance, 
be ready with hand and gesture and energetic remon- 
strance. At all costs “compel them to come in!” 

Such is the parable; and it notes above all things 
that reversal of the divine method that was signalised 
by the transition from Judaism to Christianity. 

God had exhausted in Judaism the method of 
selection, the method of choosing out and setting 
apart the specially qualified few. Of course, the 
parable does not touch on the immense spiritual 
gains that had been won by this method. The 
unique development of the Jewish people, with its 
priceless product, the Scripture, was its magnificent 
issue. It had been attained by the definite and 
deliberate concentration of the divine energies on 
those who were specially bidden—bidden because 
they were peculiarly qualified to respond to the 
bidding. Under this peculiar appeal a life, a faith, 
a literature, a character, a spiritual insight had been 
achieved, which now and always abide as the seed of 
all the highest religious endeavour of which mankind 
will for ever be capable. This we know; but this 
the parable omits, just because a parable invariably 
confines all its force to the one point which it has to 
bring home; and whatever had been the good work 
done under the call of privilege, it had totally failed 
to attain its crown at the hour of its supreme crisis. 
For then, when the marriage feast was spread ; when 
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the oxen and the fatlings were killed ; when all things 
were ready ; the chosen, the peculiar, the elect people 
flinched from the summons. “He came unto His 
own, and His own received Him not.” Those ter- 
rible words sum up the irredeemable disaster. 

And in view of that disaster, God sets to work on 
the utterly opposite method. His aim now is bent 
upon the vast hordes of the Gentile world. Those 
pitiful multitudes—broken, maimed, disreputable, 
base—how they swarm in indiscriminate masses! 
He will seek to sweep them all in, as they stand, 
within the halls of His house, within the sound of 
His marriage music. And for this end he will drop 
all distinctions of worth, will ask nothing. He will 
allow of no preference or privilege, however moral 
its ground, however spiritual its standard. No! for 
all have come short, all have sinned; there is an 
equality in failure which can form a basis for the 
new brotherhood. All are in the final record in- 
cluded under a common condemnation. ‘There is 
not one that succeeds in doing good; no, not one. 
Therefore there shall be no line drawn between Jew 
or Gentile, bond or free, male or female. He will 
start from this unvaried result—that for the pur- 
poses of God all have proved equally and utterly 
worthless. 

Here again, the parable has little or nothing to 
say about the discrimination that will be necessary 
after they have been gathered in. Of course there 
will, then, be moral differences evoked and marked. 
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There will be standards of approval and disapproval ; 
there will be judgments passed on what is worthy and 
what is dishonourable. All this there must be; and 
the process will not be less, but more, rigid than before. 
For Christ requires, under grace, a proof of moral 
worth which exceeds in strictness the older law. 

But the point emphasised in the parable is that 
this process of sifting, of distinction, shall now 
follow, not precede, the choice. It shall not be the 
ground on which they are called to the feast; but 
the consequence that follows from their having been 
called before there were any grounds to justify it. 
They are not to be among the elect because they 
have shown themselves capable of loving God and 
their neighbour; but they are to be made capable 
of loving God and their neighbour by the fact that 
God first loved them while they were yet sinners. 
It is as devoid of all claim but this that they are 
bidden. They may be inadequate, dishonourable, 
unresponsive, insensible, worthless; they may be 
maimed, halt, and blind; they may be tramps in 
highways and hedges. Whether they be good or 
whether they be bad, it matters not. Call them! 
Fill the house! ‘ Compel them to come in!” 

My brethren, this is the primary assumption on 
which the Catholic Church of Christ rests. It exists 
to defy the principle of special selection. It refuses 
absolutely to limit itself to those who are fit to enter 
it—to those who can testify to their established 
intimacy with God, or can witness to the favour 
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shown them. It does not care how real and spiritual 
those favours may be. Anyhow they do not form 
the claim for admittance, but rather are evidence of 
having been already, in some sense, admitted. The 
Church admits the worthless, the unfit, the alienated, 
the ignorant, in order that, by inclusion within her 
action, they may become fit, become worthy. If 
only they will come! If only they can be brought ! 
Certainly she may not use physical force, for not only 
is that clearly forbidden her by the Master Himself, 
but also it defeats its own object. For the pivot of 
all her action lies in the spirit, in the will of the 
man, and it is upon that she must concentrate all 
her appeal. But force can never convert the will; 
it repels it rather than draws it over. 

Yes; it is the will of man that must come, 
the will that must be brought. But then it is the 
will in its blindness, the will in its reluctance, the 
will in its badness, the will in its impotence. Not 
the good will, but the will that may yet become 
good some day if it can only be drawn under the 
influence of the light and love and gladness which 
as yet it cannot understand or enjoy. 

For her own high purposes, then, the Church abhors 
any attempt to confine her responsibilities to the pious 
people who choose to belong to her, who have paid 
for their pews, who already like and love her as if she 
existed for them—as if they had, by their collected 
holiness, created her as a happy club for themselves. 
She will have nothing to do with the sectarian ideal 
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of the elect—of the privileged. Elect, indeed, there 
are: the few precious saints of God, separated from 
the world, beloved of Jesus. But it is not they who 
make the Church, but the Church which makes 
them. The Church does not exist to further their 
spiritual interests, but they exist as instruments and 
material to be utilised by the Church. 

The Church’s primal purpose is to secure that the 
whole multitude of men (if it may be) for whom 
Christ died—maimed, halt, and blind though they 
be—should yet not miss the opportunity of knowing 
the presence of the Father’s love among them, nor 
fail to hear the good news of the marriage feast 
that He has made for His Son, and to find them- 
selves arrayed in the glory of wedding garments, 
and to behold the face of their King as He enters 
the chambers that are crowded with the guests 
whom He has bidden to His supper. 

“Go out to streets and lanes, highways and 
hedges ; compel them to come in!” 

Moral compulsion is the note of the Catholic 
Church. This is what I would ask you to dwell 
on. And you see why the Church must put out 
this compulsion. It is because she is sent, not to 
those who care, but to those who do not care for 
her, and know nothing of what is going forward, 
and are aliens from the Household of God, and 
wander astray in forgotten places. As yet, they 
have no desire moving them, no thirst for their 
living God, no craving for deliverance, no hunger 
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after righteousness. There must, then, be that 
which compels them to listen. There must be an 
initiative taken by God. The call must thrust 
itself upon their notice. It must shout to arrest 
their attention. It must fling itself out broadcast 
among them, so that none may miss it. It must 
pluck them by the sleeve. It must pull them 
round. It must show them the way to go and the 
turns in the road. It must hunt them out of dark 
corners. It must wake them out of sleep, or 
lethargy, or despair. It must repeat its message 
over and over again, until it forces them to believe 
it. It must gently push them along when they 
hang back, and guide them when they lose the track. 
It must seek out those who refuse to be sought. It 
must draw the timid within the circle. It must 
create the want which it is commissioned to fulfil. 
So, by hook and by crook, it must get them all 
into motion towards the King’s Palace, which they 
of themselves would never dream of entering. 

There are many arguments in favour of throwing 
a Church upon voluntary support which are strong 
enough to demand serious consideration, but there 
is one argument used against Endowments which 
is singularly beside the mark. It is the cheerful 
assertion that, whenever a church is genuinely 
needed, then it is sure to obtain the support that 
it requires, and that when this fails, the need is 
disproved. That is a statement which misjudges 
the entire conception of Christ’s Church, which is 
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needed most where its need is least felt; which is 
commissioned to go especially to those who are not 
_ aware of what they want: in the name of its Master 
who was found of them that sought Him out; who 
cried “ Behold Me! behold Me!” unto a nation that 
was not called by His Name. 

Moral, persuasive compulsion, to be laid on 
men’s laggard minds, on their wills—to quicken 
them into activity, into hope, into trust—to evoke 
from them effort and desire,—this is what must be 
included in the Church’s office. It must do some- 
thing towards compelling them to come in. 

“Compel them to come in!” Is it not this word 
which interests and justifies the Church’s exercise 
of compulsion in infant baptism? She invokes in- 
deed the will by requiring the consent of parents ; 
by charging the Godparents to prepare the will 
of the child for accepting its own obligations 
hereafter. But she lays this degree of loving 
compulsion round about the speechless babe, in that 
she insists on its being fed at her own breast. She 
will have it compelled to grow up within the range of 
those conditions which make for its spiritual health. 
When the days come for its free choice to exercise 
itself, it shall, at least, find itself standing inside 
the King’s Home, and not outside. It shall, at 
least, have before its eyes the full significance of 
the decision it has to make. It shall, at least, be 
aware of, have experience of, all that it might lose 
and all that it might gain. It shall make its choice 
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in the light, not in the dark; in full-grown health 
and vigour, not in halt and maimed ignorance ; 
with its eyes open, with its spirit alive, with its 
heart warm. In order to secure to each soul the 
chance of a free choice, it compels it to be brought 
within the holy environment, wherein it is entitled 
to stand as a child of God—as an inheritor, if it 
will, of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

And the compulsion which is justified at Baptism, 
is justified by the same argument throughout the 
whole period of the child’s growth to full self- 
command. ‘The Church claims to educate the bap- 
tized children in the Catholic Creed. Compulsion, 
that is, is laid on thoughtless infancy. Yes, but only 
compulsion to acquire its full manhood ; compulsion 
to become aware of all the possibilities open to it ; 
compulsion to grow up in sanitary conditions of 
spirit—in a seemly home, unmaimed, unblinded—in 
better possession of itself and of its proper endow- 
ments; so that the real choice for good or evil, weal 
or woe, when the crisis arrives, may indeed be free— 
free from defective faculties—free from the handicap 
of ignorance, from the bias of a tainted stock, from 
the curse of degradation and the doom of a loveless 
infancy. 

Such compulsion is necessary when once it is 
allowed that man is fallen, is below his true level, 
is maimed. For if so, then he must be brought up 
to his proper plane of existence before his natural 
self attains its liberty of motion. ‘There must be a 
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work done first upon him to restore him to himself 
before you can call upon him to act in his own 
name. ‘This is the justifiable use of spiritual com- 
pulsion which the Church would exercise in obedience 
to the Lord who in His commission cries to us, 
““Compel them to come in.” 'They have fallen out 
of the ranks; they have wandered away from their 
true conditions; they have become outcasts, aliens ; 
they have lost their sense of sonship, their capacity 
for inheriting the kingdom. Therefore compel 
them to come inside, in order that at least they 
may hear and see and know what is before them, 
ere they make a fateful decision. Compel them to 
come in, that by coming within they may find their 
freedom. ‘Compel them to come in!” 

My brethren, I want to ask you how far the 
Church in East London bears out this note of her 
special commission, how far she obeys her Master’s 
desire. 

Take up any report of the East London Church 
Fund. Its dismal figures only confirm what our own 
eyes tell us day by day. We read there of small 
scattered congregations painfully gathered, one by 
one, by strenuous efforts, into buildings loosely 
sprinkled over the enormous area. 'These we have, 
thank God! and the tiny knots of people are warm, 
hearty, keen. But that large general compulsive 
force, put out over the whole mass, which should be 
the distinctive sign of the Catholic Church—that is 
just what is so terribly lacking. 
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And consider how serious, how terrible a failure 
this lack of broad compulsion towards Christ involves. 

A Christian nation bases its existence on the 
assumption that the multitude of its people, what- 
ever their vices or temptations or falls, yet at any 
rate start life on the Christian level. They have 
been gathered into the area where the influence of 
Christ is in action. They have been brought into 
touch with the Fatherhood ; they have escaped out 
of certain tyrannies of sin; they are christened folk ; 
they are put in certified and universal possession of 
the truth that can make them free. All this, it is 
assumed, in- estimating the general capacities and 
responsibilities of a Christian people, can be broadly 
taken for granted as having happened of necessity ; 
just as we can assume that a certain stage of 
morality has been reached which will respond to 
our penal code, or just as we can assume that a 
certain standard of education has been attained 
which will justify the use of a vote. This amount 
of education, of morality, we require in civil matters 
under compulsion. We see to it that men and 
women have it from their childhood. But this as- 
sumption of a general,necessary Christianity is exactly 
what is rapidly becoming so profoundly untrue in 
the case of vast multitudes of our poorer popula- 
tions. I say poorer, because though, of course, 
these spiritual tramps, these maimed and blind and 
halt, whom our Lord sends His messengers to search 
for and gather in from lanes and highways, include 
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the rich as well as the poor—for wealth is thick 
with idle tramps,—yet it is true that the needful 
Christian compulsion of which we are speaking still 
acts upon the more comfortable classes. Fashion, 
habit, tradition still serve to bring them very largely 
to the Feast. 'They do not often miss altogether the 
sound of the church bell or the church message. 
Their leisure enables them to attend to it if they 
choose. ‘They are very seldom allowed to grow up 
unaware of their spiritual opportunities. But it is 
quite otherwise with thousands upon thousands of 
our industrial workers. There is nothing whatever 
to make them the least aware that there is a Father 
who has made them a supper, or a Son of God who 
has died for them. ‘There is nothing to suggest 
that the Church of the living God has anything 
whatever to do or to say which will affect their 
actual existence in the slightest degree. There 
is not the vestige of a habit or of a tradition 
which should induce them to imagine that a man 
needs a religion. They exhaust their strength in 
daily labour for their bread, and they have no force 
left over, intellectual or spiritual, which they can 
easily spend on the interests of the soul. And if 
they had, these interests have not occurred to them. 
They have had no experience which would persuade 
them to believe that faith in Christ touches the real 
issues of their life at any one point, or that there is 
any gift of grace required to put their own lives 
straight. There is ‘no moral compulsion whatever 
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which might make it impossible to be ignorant who 
Christ is, and might force them to recognise what 
God is doing for them, if they would but have it. 
A great supper made for them! The halls of a vast 
home thrown open to them! Wedding garments 
all ready for them to wear! Light! Joy! Free- 
dom! A gracious King moving about amid room 
after room crowded with guests! Who ever told 
them of this? Who could have dreamed that it 
was true? What sign was given them? What 
was ever done to persuade them of it? What 
glimpse of it was ever given them? What pressure 
was ever put upon them to compel them to trust the 
good news and to rely upon it, and not to fear nor 
shrink from claiming their portion ? 

No! Nothing compels, nothing invites! So they 
plod on through hard lives. Now and again by chance 
they come across a parson whom they personally 
like, and their instincts are quick to turn to him, 
and they will even drop into his church out of sheer 
affection for him. But this is a purely voluntary 
concession on their part, a pleasant bit of experi- 
ence; and the last thing that would ever strike 
them about it would be its necessity, for them and 
for all, as part of their natural manhood ; as that 
without which they would not be themselves; as 
that which no man can afford to ignore; as that 
which is the ground of all true life and freedom ; as 
that which alone qualifies them for citizenship in a 
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So the best stuff in the nation is growing up 
unchristened, unchristianized; devoid of the very 
sense that they have any need of Christian succour 
and of Christian grace. 

That is a tremendous risk! ‘True, it is not yet 
too late to save to-day. For the wonderful attrac- 
tion of Jesus Christ, in His Poverty, His Suffering, 
His Pity, is once again stirring their imaginations 
with ever-rising power. Each year His Name is 
invoked with even more passionate fervour, even if 
it be used chiefly as a challenge and flung at His 
Church, which seems to them so strangely to belie 
its Master. As a sufferer, a friend of the poor, His 
appeal still lives for them; but as a Saviour, He is 
unknown. 

It lies now with the National Church whether or 
no these great industrial classes, which have the 
burden of the days laid upon them, shall take their 
start for this momentous task from the Name of 
Christ. It is the guilt of the Church if they fail to 
discover Christ as their Saviour, Christ’s language 
in their ears, Christ’s Name signed upon their souls. 
It is her special office to secure to them, in their 
masses, the normal and habitual right to appeal 
to God through Him for their help and_ their 
guidance. It is for her to see that all, good and 
bad alike, are aware of their Sonship in Jesus; 
and all are brought within the reach of the free- 
dom that He has bought for them with His 
blood. She fails this national charge at her 
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peril! She cannot be satisfied with the smaller 
task of securing congregations of those willing to 
come. It is a national charge to be answered for 
to God. 

“Compel them to come in!” Let these words 
ring out again and again, until they have. been 
obeyed! “Compel them to come in!” And why? 
‘* For yet there is room.” 

Ah! what a reproach lies in the parable’s picture! 
It tells of space, wide and to spare; of great halls 
open and free, hungry for yet larger crowds to 
enter. ‘Yet there is room ”—room abundant, in- 
exhaustible ; all prepared and expectant. Therefore 
speed out to compel men to flock in! No fear of 
room lacking! The King’s welcome covers more 
than you can ever bring. 

What a contrast to our pinched churches, our 
beggared and begging parishes, our cramped and 
starved resources. There they are, struggling, 
pleading, poverty-stricken, scraping along, far be- 
hind their opportunities. There is no largeness in 
them, no abundance, no free and open welcome to 
wide and easy spaces. How are we ever to compel 
the great multitudes to come in, when we have no 

halls to hold them, no supper to lay out, no wed- 
- ding garments to give to them ? 

Each of us may do something to rid our Mother 
Church of the rebuke of niggardism, of meanness, of 
insufficiency, of impotence. ‘To every separate be- 
liever it is said by the Master: “Do something to 
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bring others to share in the feast that you enjoy.” 
You cannot be His servant unless you, in your 
measure, contribute your mite to fulfil the charge, 
“Go out into the highways and hedges. Compel 
them to come in.” 

And you cannot go out to deliver the invitation, 
to urge the offer, unless you have first provided 
houses to which they may be called—room, open and 
free, into which they may enter. Begin there. 
Build churches enough. Provide food enough. 
Let it be done generously, as befits the marriage 
feast of God. And then, send out the messengers. 
““Compel them to come in.” 
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THE HEART OF THE CREED 


“Then he called for a light, and sprang in, and came 
trembling, and fell down before Paul and Silas. 


** And brought them out, and said, Sirs, what must I do to 
be saved? 


“‘And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved, and thy house.””—Acrs xvi. 29-31. 


Wuar is the simplest form into which you could 
throw the Christian Faith? What is the rudi- 
mentary germ from which all springs ? 

Where would you look to find the core of endur- 
ing substance which makes the Faith what it is; 
which constitutes it a religion; which gives it the 
specific quality by which it holds its distinct and 
separate place among the Religions of the world? 
In what lies its point, its penetrative force, by 
which its appeal tells home upon the heart and life 
of man ? 

Would it not be this: “ Jesus Christ, who died, 
is alive. Call upon Him and He will hear, and help : 
lay hold on Him, and you will live unto God.” 

There is the Gospel in its plainest words, reduced 
to its simplest terms. as could do nothing with 
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it if its message fall short of that. Something like 
that you would find yourself saying if you were face 
to face with a little child in a school, for instance, 
to whom you were anxious to give some conception 
of Christ. You might indeed try first to interest it 
by stories from the Gospels of the gracious Man 
Who went about doing good, and took up children 
in His arms, and blessed them. But you would not 
have touched the lines at which all this pleasant 
story became the ground of a religion until you 
could add, “ My child, that same Jesus is still alive : 
He can be found now. He will take you too up in 
those blessed arms, if you will be good, if you will 
ask Him, if you will pray to Him and say, ‘ Lord 
Jesus, give me the child’s pure heart, that I may see 
God and live within my Father’s Home.’” 

That is the point at which it passes out of history 
and means a religion. The child is a Christian 
child when it believes “Jesus can help me now.” 

Again, if you walked into an African village and 
made it known that you were the teacher of a new 
religion, and the people swarmed round you, and you 
were to tell them plainly what it was you had come 
to preach; you might, indeed, think it well for 
some long time to speak only of a great God and 
Brother in high Heaven, or try to wake first the 
sense of need in the conscience, which was as yet too 
sluggish and too stifled to respond to your appeal ; 
but so far you would not have reached the actual 
limits of Christianity. You would only be building 
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the highway through the wilderness by which the 
Lord might at least arrive. Whenever the moment 
came at which you had determined to make your 
venture for Christ, you could not say less than this, 
Jesus Christ, of whom I have told you all this, is 
alive, though He died. He is here! Pray to Him. 
Pray in His name, and you will find yourselves 
possessed of strength from Him to fight down sin— 
to win purity.” 

Again, if you were sitting and listening to some 
poor burdened soul pouring out its miserable record 
of shame, its memories of lust and death; as it tells 
of temptations so fierce that it must be their wretched 
slave for ever, of evil powers that have wound their 
fateful snares round and round it and now drag it 
where it loathes to go, and yet it ever yields, and 
falls, and sinks, and corrupts; you may be over- 
whelmed with pity, and sympathy, and tenderness, 
but you are impotent unless you can say, “ My son, 
my daughter, there is One alive stronger than all, Who 
has bound the strong man whose tyranny holds you 
fast. He can, even now, bind him again and loose 
your chains and set you free. Pray to Him, cling 
to Him, surrender to Him, and you may yet live 
unto God.” 

Lastly, if you stand over the bed of the dying— 
there, where all human succour must fail; and the 
impotence of this life is revealed in its sorry naked- 
ness; and the walls of earth shake and lapse like a 
mist ; and the darkness gathers; and the eyes open 
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for a last perplexed stare as the shadow of death 
creeps up; and the pathos and the fear, as of a 
frightened animal caught in some terrible trap, 
looks out at us from the poor white face, pleading 
in the silence of the darkened room, “Speak to me! 
Help me ere I am gone! ”—then there is but one 
thing that can be said, if we are to do anything at 
all—the simplest, plainest thing that can be said for 
one and all alike,—for rich and for poor, for learned 
and for ignorant, for young and for old—“ Jesus is 
alive: He lives both on this side and on that of the 
black river. He is with you here, He will be with 
you there. Call upon Him! Cry to Him, ‘Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” 

That is the simplest form in which Christianity 
exists. For child and for savage, for the sinner and 
for the dying, that is the sum of it all. 

But, my brethren, Trinity Sunday, with all its 
memories, asks no more than this. All its terrifying 
theology is shut up within that earliest, and plainest, 
and most elementary Gospel. ‘The theology of the 
Trinity sounds, no doubt, to you amazing, stagger- 
ing, tremendous. You cannot get your mind to 
steadily face it. You cannot draw it within the 
concrete and actual range of your imagination. 
You find it difficult to fix. It opens out issues, 
vast, remote, awful, in far worlds beyond your 
present ken, where your footing totters and your 
reason quakes. Yes! Quite true! But is all this 
confined to the Athanasian theology? What about 
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that plain and simple Gospel for the children, and 
the sinners, and the dying? No doubt it appeals 
straight home to flesh and blood, it commends itself 
to the heart with irresistible power. But if once 
you let your mind pause upon it; if once it arrests 
your attention, and you con it over and take its 
measure and finger it with the reflective conscious- 
ness, and meditate with any seriousness upon it, and 
attempt to put it into words and to give it articu- 
late meaning; what a tremendous thing it, too, is! 
How overwhelming, how staggering its assumptions! 
How immense and momentous its issues in worlds 
elsewhere! A Man who died is alive, and alive for 
evermore; that is what it asserts. And He is alive 
in such a way as to be near you now; He can put 
out energy upon you now. He can assist you in 
trouble, comfort you in distress, snatch you out of 
sin, fortify you against temptation. He in that far 
unknown life is, nevertheless, empowered to act for 
you in direct ways that can be felt, experienced, 
known, tested, verified. You are in contact, in 
direct communication with, a world beyond death 
—a world spiritual and eternal. You can push 
a hand past all the barriers with which this sensible 
and visible earth encompasses you, and reach in over 
there, and receive a gift of power and take it and 
put it to use. You can know and love One whom 
you have never seen, and He can know and love you. 
You and He can commune with one another. You 


can lay hold of His very being. Can anything be 
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more surprising, more bewildering? Can your mind 
steadily face it? Can you stand off from the real 
living experience of it, which is so direct, so positive, 
so sure, and view it from without by the help of 
thought or imagination, without feeling the like 
amazement—perhaps even the like shock—as that 
with which you encountered the definite theology ? 
And then, to call upon the Name of Jesus, to 
pray to Him—this was the rudimentary expres- 
sion of your simplest Child-Gospel. Yet what does 
it not involve? Prayer! The earliest, plainest act 
of the Apostolic Church was to pray to Jesus. 
“Thou, Lord, that knowest the heart, show which 
of these two Thou hast chosen.” As soon as we knew 
anything of it, it was using prayer like that. “ Lord 
Jesus, receive my Spirit”; so cried the first martyr, 
within the very first days. ‘“'The Lord direct your 
hearts; the Lord of peace Himself give you peace ; 
the Lord be with you!” So the earliest Christian 
writings that we possess exclaim. Prayer to Jesus. 
And remember, these are all Jews who use this 
language—zealous, unflinching Jews; not emotional 
Pagans like those of Claudia or Lystra. They were 
Jews to whom monotheism was an absolute passion ; 
Jews to whom God was essentially the one and only 
Being who heareth prayer. They were instructed 
Jews, skilled and argumentative—Jews like St. 
Paul, brought up in the strictest sect of the Phari- 
sees, at the feet of Gamaliel, in the trained schools 
of the Temple. It is men like these, incapable of 
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the slightest confusion in such a matter, incapable 
of the slightest suspicion of compromise, incapable 
of unconsidered rashness; men pledged to shield, 
with their last drop of blood, the sole honour of a 
jealous God—these are the men who so freely, so 
confidently put up prayer to Jesus, winding in His 
Name with the Name of their Father with every 
turn of their phrases, at every greeting, at every 
farewell, in every prayerful appeal or thanksgiving. 
“In God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Endlessly, instinctively, without a qualification, 
without a hesitation, this astounding invocation 
repeats itself as the very commonplace, the truism 
of the Faith. The Apostle does not even feel a 
difficulty in reversing the order of the names; so 
that, in his very first Epistles, his converts will feel 
no surprise as he prays: “The Lord Jesus Christ and 
(coupled with Him) God, even our Father, comfort 
your faith, and establish you in every good word and 
work.” 

My brethren, those blessings, those greetings, 
those prayers are the life-blood of the Gospel. 
There, in them, we feel the very beat of its pulses. 
They embody that primitive message which passed 
from mouth to mouth and became the common 
property of all; the radical, essential, vital core of 
Truth which was beyond all dispute and argument ; 
which needed no apology, no explanation, no de- 
fence, no array of evidence; which could be used, 
therefore, with spontaneous familiarity, with con- - 
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fident ease, at all times and in all places, like a 
badge, to mark the entire unity on which every 
Christian agreed with every other. They were the 
signals of the common Faith; the watchwords by 
which one and all were known to be Christians. 
Yet if you stop upon them, if you think them over, 
if you sift and analyse them, what can exceed their 
positiveness, their definiteness, the vastness of that 
which they freely assume ? 

And the Athanasian theology only means that 
the Church’s mind did pause over them, did think 
about them, did consider what it was doing when it 
prayed in the Name of Jesus, as it had ever done 
from the earliest start. Can we wonder that the 
result of so considering, of so sifting, was very over- 
powering, very ‘serious, very far-reaching? Yet the 
more it thought over it, the more absolutely clear it 
became how much had been involved in the earliest 
commonplaces of the first Apostles. There could be 
no mistaking them. It was utterly certain what they 
must mean. Yet to qualify the meaning on reflec- 
tion, to surrender it in view of theoretical dilemmas, 
to lapse below its plain significance, was to yield up 
the primitive faith of the Child-Church; it was to 
fall away from the charge committed; it was to 
re-write the New Testament; to re-edit St. Paul; 
to resign the very substance of the Gospel, to sur- 
render that which constituted its good news. There- 
fore the Church held fast by the Apostles’ Gospel. 
To give up that was to give up its life. Only it 
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had found that to keep it, involved, if you thought 
over it, the full Trinitarian formula. 

Ah! But why did she think of it? So we 
sorrowfully and bitterly protest. “That was her 
original sin—to have lost the instinctive, primitive 
impulse of faith, to have gone beyond the simple 
child-language in which the heart had poured out 
its adoration, and to have stopped to reflect and to 
consider, to sift and to distinguish. Why this arrest 
of consciousness, why this intellectual effort at self- 
analysis? Why not go on as they were? We go 
wrong in these mysterious matters as soon as we 
pause to think and to examine and to define. The 
phrases were safe enough so long as they were the 
spontaneous outcome of Apostolic belief. They 
were wrecked when once these wretched theologians 
tried to take them to pieces and see what was 
inside.” 

Who does not know the protest? Who has not 
made it often enough, himself? And, indeed, it 
was a protest that the Church herself was heartily 
inclined to make. But in the first place, as has 
been often repeated, the protest is out of date. 
The Church would have been glad enough to adore 
her Lord in quiet, if only no questions had been 
asked. But questions were asked; challenges ar- 
rived thick and fast; a hubbub of dispute was all 
around her. Round her?—nay—within! How 
could the loud cries be kept outside? How could 
she avoid hearing? Her own children were repeat- 
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ing these questions with anxiety, with alarm, with 
sincerity; and her own teachers were giving them 
answers that varied, that did not tally, that per- 
plexed, that only provoked yet further arguments 
and yet deeper questionings. A very war of answers, 
authorised and unauthorised, shook her innermost 
courts. She must act: she must say something. 
Her worship, the secret of her life, was at stake. 
Every benediction raised at once the whole issue. 
The ancient Apostolic language was in point of 
crumbling away into ruins under the corrosion of 
this wild weather that beat in upon it. To save it, 
she must speak. 

And she only spoke what was necessary in order 
to save it. The various phrases which she repudi- 
ated by her dogmatic Creeds would have eaten out 
the force of the Gospel words. 'They would have 
made the language of St. John and St. Paul im- 
possible and unreal. They would have negatived 
the service of the Apostles. They would have 
diminished the vitality of the plain appeal, 
“ Jesus is alive: pray to Him, and He will save 
you.” 

The Church did no more than this. She added 
nothing to the Faith by those creeds. She only 
reserved and retained the Faith which had been hers 
from the first. She pledges her honour to you that. 
this is so—that her completed phraseology never 
goes beyond the essential and necessary limits of 
that which was contained within the single act of 
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faith in the Lord Jesus, alive beyond the grave. 
Believe that, and you believe all that she can ever 
ask of you. 

You cannot see, you say, the identity of the inner 
spontaneous act and this outer conscious articula- 
tion. ‘They look to you worlds apart. Very likely! 
She is not the least surprised at that. Why, it took 
her four hundred years of laborious and painful 
work to discover their identity. Only under terrible _ 
pressure, only after bitter struggles, did she arrive 
at understanding all that was involved in her formal 
belief. She remembers too well the agony of her 
long warfare to be harsh with those who are passing 
through it in their individual experience. She is 
very old; she can afford to wait; she will not force 
the pace. She is no sect of a day, that cannot wait 
for her slow profits to return to her. 

No! Very patient, very merciful she can be to 
those who cannot yet recognise the spiritual value, 
nor the necessity, nor the use of her abstract theo- 
logical terms; very patient with those who plead, 
“Let me believe in Jesus! surely that is enough; 
why afflict me with precise definitions? Surely faith 
is of the heart and of the life?” Yes! Faith is 
always of the heart and of the life. Quite true. 
Faith is never directed upon a formal creed, but 
always upon a living Jesus. “Go on in that belief 
(so she cries to you). Go on believing, and you will 
find what I found. Your belief will raise issues that 
must be met in one way or another; it will en- 
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counter problems that cannot go unsolved. Your 
belief must create its own language; and, in so doing, 
it must choose this word, or reject that. Your belief 
must challenge consideration, inquiry, examination, 
thought; and as fast as this happens, it must become 
conscious, reflective, deliberate. Still, be brave; go 
forward; hold by your positive faith; do not re- 
linquish your footing; do not doubt your heart’s 
assurances; do not cringe before the sterner task ; 
do not cry, like a child, at the trouble that must 
come. Hold by your faith, and move on along the 
inevitable pathway. And slowly, word by word, 
point by point, you will arrive at each turn of the 
road that I have travelled before you. You will 
discover the significance of my selected phrases; you 
will repeat my decision; you will take up my task ; 
you will work out my conclusions. You cannot see 
them yet, but if you are loyal to your belief and 
clear-headed in your thinking, and will pray as I 
prayed, and worship as I worshipped, you will slowly 
recover for yourself the ground that I won for the 
Body of the Faithful through the storm and stress, 
the tears and the blood, of those stern days when I 
built up my creeds.” 

That is the voice of the Mother Church to all 
disturbed souls. So sure is she of her results that 
she can afford to give you time to work them out. 
She cannot indeed rescind her dogmatic creeds 
because they trouble you. She has her own respon- 
sibilities, and cannot resign her gains because you 
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have not yet reached the spot where their work will 
become evident. 

But she will not press you above your power. 
She will never ask you to be untrue to yourselves. 
She will not violently wring from you answers that 
you cannot yet give. She will say with a mother’s 
dignity, with a mother’s tenderness: “My child, 
you are young, you are heated; you have much to 
learn. Worship Jesus. Give your heart to Jesus. 
Yield to His faithful guidance. Do not be afraid 
to learn more and more of Him. And then you 
will find yourself rehearsing my Nicene Creed in its 
high phrases, in its royal confidence, in its beauti- 
ful freedom. You will know the joy of declaring 
“T believe in Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son 
of God; begotten of His Father before all the 
world; God of God; Light of Light; Very God of 
Very God.” 

My brethren, one thing at least we do to-day, on 
Trinity Sunday. We confess the sanctity of the 
intellect.) Faith is of the heart and of the life, we 
say. Yes! but the moment it exists it kindles into 
action the entire man; all his capacities are set 
astir, and the very first capacity to put in an 
appearance is the intellect. It is roused by this 
good news of a Jesus beyond death to whom it may 
pray. It is itself the sole organ through which 
these prayers can win expression, can find intelli- 
gible voice. What are the words that it can offer 
for use? It is excited, it is keen; novel vistas open 
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out to it; the meanings in life have become, if this 
news be true, far more intense and suggestive. So 
every power of thinking is put on the alert; the 
problems of this new destiny summon out every gift 
that is in it. 

Now what are you going to do? Will you say 
that thought has nothing to do with faith; that 
it only wrecks its simplicity; that it vitiates its 
primitive purity; that we must not reflect or be- 
come conscious; that faith must not think? Such 
an answer could only be fatal to faith itself. It 
would limit faith to one half of the man, and set 
him therefore at war with himself. It would 
attempt to eliminate thought from its place in the 
deep being of man—a desperate task, against which 
nature fights with all its force. It would arrest the 
growth of faith, and leave it blinded, undeveloped, 
sterile, motionless, stupefied. It is impossible! The 
brain is part of the natural man, and faith claims 
the whole manhood. ‘The brain must have some 
part and lot in his salvation; it must have its 
ministry to fulfil; it must exercise its function 
under the sanction of the Cross. But if so, then 
Christian faith cannot refuse to ask itself questions ; 
and if it asks itself questions it is forced to answer 
them, or at least to see how far they can be answered. 
Faith must reflect, must become articulate; must think 
and speak, unless the intellect is godless. And Trini- 
tarian theology is the recognition of this. It is the 
assertion that reason is a true organ, to be admitted 
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within the scope of the Incarnation ; with rights and 
demands of its own that are lawfully fulfilled in 
Christ. Reason is a godly thing; it is not barred 
out as profane and secular. No! to it too the 
invitation is given out, “Come and see!” So it 
moves, in the glad liberty of its redeemed use, up 
within the holy places ; it occupies a princely throne 
among the loftiest of those powers that handle the 
secrets of the heart of God. It goes very near to 
the deepest mystery. Like Tyre of old, it is recog- 
nised as “full of wisdom and perfect in beauty.” 
It has been suffered ‘to enter Eden, the Garden of 
God”; it has been as “the anointed cherub which 
covereth”; it has been set “upon the mountain of 
God,” and has “ walked up and down in the midst 
of the stones of fire.” So high, so glorious has been 
the office of man’s reason in the scale of sanctified 
gifts. And Trinity Sunday records how far it has 
been permitted to look into the deeps of God’s 
being, and to read the riddle, and to unravel the 
law of eternal love. 

So high the task! Yes; and therefore so serious, 
so responsible, so awful. Reason cannot pass within 
the sanctuary without becoming answerable for what 
it does there. It may be lifted up by its pride, 
even as the anointed cherub of Tyre. It may be 
corrupted by its own beauty. For it is, if it come 
under the action of Christ’s redemption, necessarily 
a moral organ. It has to face the ten command- 
ments. It has to fulfil the law of love. It must 
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exhibit patience, and gentleness, and courage, and 
nerve. It must keep proportion, and measure, and 
balance. It must be purged of wilfulness, of lazi- 
ness, of conceit. It must watch against haste, folly, 
looseness, unsteadiness, forgetfulness, falsity, lust of 
power, passion, foolhardiness, clamour, heat, am- 
bition, wrath. 

Reason, if it is spiritual—and it must be if it is to 
deal with things of spirit—cannot but be moral, just 
as much subject to moral law, moral discipline, as 
any other part of man. This is the true lesson of 
Trinity—a lesson to which we are so strangely blind. 
How little we hold ourselves responsible for the use 
and action of our intellect! Sometimes we treat 
it as a fairy sprite, outside all law, that may frisk 
about anyhow and anywhere at its own sweet will. 
Sometimes we talk as if it were a cast-iron piece of 
mechanism which will grind out foregone conclusions 
with the inhuman regularity of a printing-machine. 

In either case it appears as something non-moral, 
for the action of which no one can be expected to 
answer. If so, then it has no part or lot in high 
spiritual work. No fairy and no machine can 
handle the secret things of God. It must be shut 
out from the deep things of the spirit. There 
ought to be no Trinity Sunday. 

But, beloved, we who hold Christ’s creeds must 
allow reason to be a capacity which can help us to 
see God, and therefore for the use of which we shall 
answer before God. It can help us to see and know 
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God and Jesus Christ His Son. Oh, how delicate, 
how sensitive, how true it must be! How solemn 
its exercise! How strict should be its discipline in 
the school of Christ! How humble it should be— 
not in consenting to give up its right to think; not 
with the false humility to which it is so often 
bidden by despairing theologians, and which it so 
rightly repudiates; but humble in the free exercise 
of its gift of thought, humble as it knows itself 
admitted to gaze upon God Himself, to enter into 
His counsels, to follow His eye, to read His mind, 
to hold communion with His spirit. 

That is the high prerogative of reason which is 
consecrated to God to-day. And each one of us 
may use it in our measure. Nay! we are charged 
to use it—charged by the thought of Trinity Sun- 
day to exercise such power of thought as is given us 
on the being of God, on His counsel in Christ Jesus 
—charged to bring our reasoning powers to bear 
upon Him and His incarnate Son. 

To-day let us pledge ourselves to be a little more 
faithful to this Christian duty of bringing our 
intellects before the Throne within the Sanctuary. 
Think about Christ with seriousness, with care 
and pain, with steadiness, with perseverance, with 
patience. 

Thinking is a moral act: it requires moral train- 
ing, moral excellence. It needs this in some 
measure in every department of its use, but, above 
all, when it is exercised on the highest things. 
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Without this discipline we shall be at the mercy 
of every ravening wolf. But with it, in loyalty to 
its high demands, we may hope to lift our simple 
act of faith in Jesus Christ up until it can become 
identified with the untiring action of that perfected 
song with which one seraphim crieth unto another, 
“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty!” 
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FROM HOME TO HOME 
**Son, why hast Thou thus dealt with us?” —Luxz ii. 48. 


“ Wuy hast Thou?” 

Ah, why indeed? No wonder that the surprise 
broke from the mother’s lips in a wail of complaint ! 

Why was it to end—the unbroken peace of the 
childhood, when day followed day in the steady 
comfort of home routine? Always when she woke 
there would be the sweet certainty, “My boy will 
be with me to-day until the night fall”; always 
there was the ordered succession of times and meals, 
and feasts and seasons, that responded to the fixed 
motions of sun and moon in the unshaken heavens. 
And there was the regularity of the laborious life 
which bound the twain about with established neces- 
sities. And custom and habit built up pleasant 
securities round about them. And each year con- 
firmed the delight in habitual usage. So within 
this walled enclosure, as in a closed garden, she 
had watched her Boy move forward up the grades 
of human growth, and ever His response to her love 
became more articulate ce complete, and ever the 
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smiles of His Divine Presence increased, and ever 
her eyes were full of tears of thankful joy over the 
sight of a youth that grew in beauty like a flower. 
So ever her heart went out in praise and adoration 
for the boon that had been given her; and life was 
woven into life, and spirit touched spirit. And 
His tenderness to her seemed inestimable, and His 
thoughtfulness for her a continual miracle; and 
nothing came to disturb the calm, and no peril 
menaced, and it seemed as if the days might be 
left to themselves to travel their own quiet round, 
unquestioned and unchanged, under the benediction 
of God, who had so plainly set upon them the seal 
of His approving Peace. 

We can feel what had been the temper of those 
twelve years, in the confidence with which Mary and 
Joseph assume that all is right as they return from 
Jerusalem to Nazareth, and never even trouble to ask 
where the Holy Child is. Why should they? He 
is always right, always safe; every one is His friend. 
He has never once failed them. Home, and its 
certainties, embrace Him round and round. It is 
impossible that these should have lapsed, or have 
let Him slip. It is impossible to suspect a change 
in Him—to scent alarm in the air. They journey 
on in the caravan, unshaken by the slightest quiver 
of anxiety. Convictions deep as life are under them, 
to certify to them that things would continue as at 
the first. So it was through this unshaken assurance 
of theirs, bred into them by the Boy’s unswerving 
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docility and by the steady blessedness of a holy 
home, that when ‘the Child Jesus tarried behind in 
Jerusalem,” they were never even perceived it. 

Even when His absence made itself felt they were 
not at once concerned; they were sure of finding 
Him among some of the kinsfolk and friends. Only, 
when at last it became clear that He was actually 
not to be found—that He had been left behind— 
that they must search Jerusalem for Him—did the 
full sense of their loss fall upon them. Miserable 
then, indeed, at the strange novelty of the disaster, 
they roamed the emptying streets in that peculiar 
wretchedness which belongs to an aimless search, 
without a cue to guide or follow. 

And sharp, indeed, is the shock, when, at the 
close of the long search, after all the hours of pitiful 
amazement at what could have befallen Him, they 
discover that it is He who has deliberately done 
the deed which caused their grief; that He has, 
of His own act and will, left them to go their 
way without Him; that He is directly responsible 
for having tarried behind. There He stands, pre- 
occupied with other matters ; ignoring their trouble ; 
absorbed in a new world of questions and answers 
in the midst of the intellectual life of the great city, 
from out of which they and Nazareth and the little 
country home have all dropped utterly away as 
forgotten things. The mother’s heart was wrung 
with anguish. She could not believe that this was 
right. ‘The tone of complaint, even of rebuke, that 
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appears in her words, is a convincing proof of the 
loyalty with which memory has preserved the story, 
untouched and unmodified by the after-belief, which 
at any later date than the Resurrection would have 
made such a tone absolutely inconceivable. We are 
back in the first days when the mother brooded 
over all the wonders of the childhood, but was 
ignorant of what lay before her, and felt only that 
she was His mother, and He was her Child. In 
that intimacy of home she never shrank from utter- 
ing all that was in her heart, even though it might 
wear the aspect of reproach. “Son! why hast Thou 
thus dealt with us? Behold! Thy father and I 
have sought Thee sorrowing.” 

“ Why hast Thou thus dealt with us?” That 
cry of startled love goes up from many of us, when 
the peace of home convictions, of home faith, is first 
shattered. 

We may be of those who, by God’s very great 
mercy, grow up in homes that reflect, here on earth, 
the steadiness of the eternal heavens. There can 
be no influence more powerful than that. Such a 
home is our primary embodiment of a house built 
on a rock which no floods can shake. Outside, there 
may be many a fact that we cannot answer for; 
but once inside its walls, everything is as it should 
be. There can be no question about it. Criticism 
of its ways, its laws, its methods, is the one incon- 
ceivable thing that we cannot tolerate. Its moral 
code carries conviction with it. Its authorities, its 
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degrees, its hierarchy, have become fixed and habitual 
as the stars in their courses, and do not admit of 
being discussed. ‘They have been part and _ parcel 
of our existence ever since we could remember any- 
thing. We cannot separate them from what we are. 
We love them for themselves, by instinct, by in- 
herent force of living. And in that love they have 
their logic. And part of this home tradition, so 
sweet and so strong, may have been a Creed. We 
had a God above us in whose breath that home was 
built and sustained. To Him we had always spoken 
in prayer; and so to do was as natural to us as 
speaking to father and mother. We had a Saviour 
over whose birth we had sung our carols, and 
whose risen glory was our hope beyond death, and 
whose presence at our altar was our unfailing joy. 
We had a Holy Companion, a Spirit, in whom we 
had been baptized ; and who directed our steps, and 
consoled us in sorrow, and illumined our delights. 
And all this belief had grown with our growth. 
We had never thought of doubting it, any more 
than of doubting our existence. And the year had 
always been, for us, marked out by Feast and Fast 
and Holy Day. The regularity of the recurrent 
cycle was the firm framework within which our days 
were cast. We had been rooted and established in 
this faith, and the peace of this elemental assurance 
had been to us the evidence and the pledge of the 
Divine approval, which was felt to be certified to 
this home of ours by God Himself, 
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So we often go on, unsuspecting, free from alarm, 
certain that, whatever else may shake, this our firm 
foundation in Jesus Christ will endure. And it 
may be that our very confidence in this security, 
which is based on God Himself, makes us omit to 
note the earliest symptoms of a change. We go on 
a whole day’s journey without even noticing that 
the Child Jesus has tarried behind, that He is not 
with us as of old. Something has happened; there 
is a secret dissolution of the familiar situation ; there 
is an inner lapse about which we are as yet un- 
concerned. 'The force of ancient and pleasant habit 
carries us along, without our perceiving that it is only 
through habit that we are doing what we always 
did; and that, in depending on habit, we are draw- 
ing upon our capital. We are going on as if Jesus 
were with us as usual; yet He is not there—He is 
withdrawn. 

Even when we become aware that something is 
wrong, we are not seriously frightened. Jesus is not 
felt to be close as of old, but He will be sure to 
return soon. He must be somewhere about. If we 
feel a little puzzled, we question our friends. We 
ask them for reassurances. We explain to them 
what we feel—a curious deadness of spirit, a lack of 
religious spontaneity, a dimness of love for God, a 
shudder of dreadful doubt about this or that. So 
we seek to recover our hold upon Jesus among our 
kinsfolk and acquaintances. And then these in- 
quiries make us for the first time aware how serious 
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the business is. The answers that are given us, 
the typical explanations, serve only to disclose a 
blankness of belief in ourselves which really frightens 
us. Far from being reassured, we have a sense of 
complete spiritual emptiness. The foundations have 
collapsed under us. Our trust in the stability of 
ultimate verities has somehow betrayed us. The 
case grows worse and worse, as our attempts to find 
a solution near at hand, by the help of those about 
us, reveal the depth of the difficulties raised. At 
last it becomes perfectly clear that we are not 
going to get any help at all out of the conventional 
answers. It shocks us to discover how thin and 
inadequate these habitual justifications of the faith 
appear. A panic creeps over us. Isall lost? Is the 
Creed, on which life had leant so surely, dissolved 
into loose mist? Is Jesus not to be found? Has 
God vanished from out of our horizon? Are we left 
orphaned, forlorn, deceived? 'That is too terrible 
to conceive. Yet what can have happened? What 
accident, what mischance has brought it about? Is 
it our own fault? Are we guilty? Is it a sin to 
suffer such hesitations and scruples to involve us? 
Must we stamp down these pressing doubts as if 
they were temptations ? 

So many a priest will tell us. “This is the 
devil’s work,” he will say; especially if the victim, 
as is so often the case, is a girl. He refuses to treat 
her intellectual troubles seriously. A girl ought 
not to have them. They testify to a wrong condi- 
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tion of mind. A woman’s glory lies in the sim- 
plicity of her heartfelt belief. Let her leave these 
dangerous intruding matters to those qualified to 
deal with them. For her, the other way is prepared 
—the way of childlike trust in the faith of her 
fathers. So the priest is but too apt to tell her. 
But she, poor girl, cannot stifle the voices that 
insist. She cannot deny the facts of her life. She 
is not possessed of the childlike trust any longer, 
and it is useless, it is silly, it is impertinent, it is 
cruel to treat her as if she were a child, and as if it 
ought to be there. She may struggle to accuse 
herself of impossible sinfulness, but her conscience 
repudiates the self-accusations. She had not de- 
sired her old personal faith to depart from her, but 
it has dropped without her will. She cannot see 
in what way she is responsible for losing her sight 
of Jesus, but somehow He is lost. Sadly, anxiously, 
wearily she turns away from those to whose help 
she had vainly looked. By her own efforts, in her 
own strength, she must set out on the desperate 
search. And then, as she examines herself, she 
recognises how far back it has been since first the 
change had begun. If only she had set to work at 
the earliest moment in which His absence could have. 
been detected, there would have been a far better 
chance of tracing the cues. But in her confidence 
she had thought little of the first symptoms of His 
withdrawal. And so it is hard, indeed, to unearth 
the signals which might show where the separation 
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had taken place. She is in the same pitiful case as 
His mother of old, who went a whole day’s journey 
before she perceived her loss. 

And it is at this point, perhaps, where the soul 
that turns back on itself to discover its grounds of 
belief realises the gravity of the task; and cannot 
arrive at any clear lines of security; and finds the 
argument elude it wherever it pursues it; and lands 
itself in blind “impasses” which offer no exit; and 
feels as if the very fabric of existence had grown 
shadowy, frail, unreal; and God draws farther and 
farther off, and the soul withers and shrinks ;—it is 
then that it is prone to break out against God in 
bitter outcries at His desertion. It goes far beyond 
the Holy Mother’s protest in its wail—“ My God! 
why hast Thou thus dealt with me? Why am I 
bereft of what I loyally cherished and heartily loved ? 
Why is my desolation disregarded, my longing to 
see [Thy face despised? Why should the Lord of 
my soul forget or ignore or reject my prayers? Why 
is it that my mind should be beset by doubt which 
it loathes, and which it has done its best to dis- 
lodge? Why is my peace shattered, my joy blotted 
out? Why do I cry and there is no one to answer? 
Why are my ways not made clear before me? Why 
does not God arrive for my rescue? He made me 
what I am; why does He not satisfy what He has 
made? Why, O my Lord Jesus, Whom I have 
found my delight in serving, in adoring, and Whom 
I still desire to serve as of old—why hast Thou 
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hidden ‘Thyself from me? Why hast Thou thus 
dealt with me so hardly ?” 

Is not that the cry that goes up all round us? 
Is there not many a heart in the Cathedral this 
afternoon which has tasted the dregs of this sharp 
experience? And is there not a strange and over- 
powering consolation open to such tortured heart 
when once it perceives what our Blessed Lady per- 
ceived as she suddenly saw her Boy in the Temple, 
absorbed in hearing and answering questions ? 

The withdrawal (so she recognised) had been no 
accident at all, but His own deliberate act. He 
had done it—done it in that Will of His which 
never had been known to swerve. He was “on His 
Father’s business,” and it was not in careless dis- 
regard of her, not in any boyish forgetfulness, but 
in obedience to the Divine demands, that He had 
put her to such anxiety. True, at first the recogni- 
tion that it was He who was responsible exhibited 
itself in a complaining protest. But as she brooded 
and pondered over His sayings in her heart, all 
complaint would die away. He meant it. He had 
reasons. He could justify it. She might not wholly 
understand the mysterious phrase He used. But 
plainly there was no failure, no lapse, no disloyalty 
on His side. He had things in hand for His Father 
which demanded this behaviour towards her. That 
was enough. She could bear it, if it was right. 
Her only misery had been lest it should have been 
something unkind in Him. 
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So with the soul in perplexity and distress. The 
reassurance can come to it out of the very cry of its 
complaint. “My God! why hast Thou thus dealt 
with us?” Ah, but if it is God Himself who thus 
deals with us, then there is a reason for it all. These 
perplexities, these doubts do not necessarily involve 
wrong. ‘The priest had no right to say so. For 
God’s own Will deliberately permits them. They 
are part of the experiences by which He disciplines 
the soul. They are to be faced, and endured, and 
conquered, and survived. Jesus, our dear Master, 
may withdraw Himself for a time from our imme- 
diate company as He goes about His Father’s 
business. Why are we so despairing, so dum- 
founded? He Himself is master of His own move- 
ments. If He choose to hide Himself from us, let 
us trust Him and not be afraid ! 

My brethren, however beautiful and fortifying 
our early home-habit of religion may be, there 
comes a stage in our lives when, for most of us, a 
severe call arrives—the call to shake ourselves out of 
what is, however holy and true, still only a habit, 
and to get a personal grip on religion as a living 
reality for ourselves. Not that the holy habit has 
failed. It has done all that it was meant to do. It 
has shielded with its authority our growth; and has 
secured us our true sustenance; and has brought our 
life up to its proper height of self-possession ; and 
has established memories, associations, convictions, 
such as nourish us in health, and which will be ours 
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until death. Not to have had such a spiritual habit 
of faith during our childhood is to have missed the 
full opportunity of a fair and free development. 
Bless God for it with all your souls, you who have 
had this grace in youth! 

Only, as a religious habit, accepted from without, 
it arrives at a point when its proper work is done. 
It surrenders to a new demand. It hands over its 
task to fresh powers. Religion must evoke the 
personal will, the act of individual choice, of indivi- 
dual attention. The adult conscience must appro- 
priate its belief. It must apprehend it by a direct 
activity of its own. God and the soul must come 
together in private intimacy, as if they two were 
alone, the only beings concerned in the communion 
of life with life. All the solid earth must fade away 
from them, that they in their intense solitude may 
meet face to face, and touch and feel and know 
each other. 

Therefore it is that the dear and tender peace of 
old home-habits must be violently shattered, even 
as the sweet home-life of the Holy Child with the 
Mother at Nazareth had to yield and go. It was 
not the final stage. There must be an end to it. 
Jesus Himself, of His own choice, signalised its 
hour of vanishing. That was why He dealt with 
His own mother so strangely. It was not in con- 
demnation or in scorn of what had been so precious 
in the early years of quiet Nazareth; but only in 
order to pass up on to the new level to which those 
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precious years themselves had led, in that they had 
prepared Him to go about the higher “business of 
His Father.” 

So with those to whom the shock of some such 
strange dealing comes to-day. The past, with its 
gracious customs, is not condemned by the novel 
questionings. ‘The old Creed, once guarded beyond 
all discussion, is so no longer, it is true. It is 
suddenly felt to be open to inquiry, to criticism, 
to hesitation, to doubt. But that does not really 
imply that the Creed has lost its grounds, but only 
that we have outgrown the grounds on which we 
once held it. The Creed itself may be strong and 
sure as ever; only it will not any longer commend 
itself to us by the mere assumption of authoritative 
custom. That is all. Yet to us, for the moment, 
all appears to be lost. We miss our former founda- 
tions, and we have not yet gained the new footing 
which reason and experience and history could give 
us. So we are in agony, with our power to believe 
in suspense, dismayed by the remoteness to which 
Jesus Christ appears to have withdrawn, and 
by the impotence of our immediate search for 
Him. 

Beloved, this interval, during which the mere habit 
of trusting Jesus has been taken from you, while 
the personal forces of experience have not yet had 
time to recover their Lord by their own exertions, 
must of necessity be a miserable one. ‘There is 
bound to be a horrible sense of blank emptiness. 
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You are hung between two worlds. The one has 
dropped away from you; the other has not yet 
arrived. 

But I would implore you to keep yourself free 
from panic, or from complaint, or from reproaches 
against God. He has not left you, nor forgotten. 
It is He who is really training you. It is He who 
deliberately wishes to break up the old, however 
fair, that He may carry you further to a higher 
level on His Father’s business, This is to be your 
final and abiding strength: “Jesus is dealing with 
me! He desires to shake me loose out of the 
past. He desires to compel me to apprehend Him 
in another fashion than in the unquestioned days 
of nursed infancy. He asks me to put myself to 
trouble and anxiety that I may examine why I 
should believe Him. He desires that I should 
exercise my reason, my will, my choice, in trusting 
Him. He was delighted that I should know and 
love Him as a child. Now He wants me to put my 
childish peace aside, and not to fear the pains and 
perils of independent manhood, as I set out to 
seek Him for myself, and wonder at the length 
of time during which He will hide Himself from 
me before I find Him again in the House of His 
Father.” 

Will you say that? Will you believe that? Even 
though the time be drearily long? Remembering 
always that it is not the old Creed that has broken 
down, but only the old method of holding it. 
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For the moment, you are, as it were, shaken out 
of it. You feel flung away, cast aside, or alien to 
your former convictions. You are startled to find 
how remote and shadowy the Person of Christ can 
become to you. But be patient; wait; consider; 
think; pray. Slowly the moral faculties of appre- 
hension will discover themselves—will verify their 
capacity—will prove themselves by exercise. Argu- 
ments which, in contrast with the habitual cer- 
tainties of childhood, appear at first insecure and 
faint, will be seen to have a tenacity and a force 
that grow as they are tested. As you review the 
world of religion, of human experience, of history in 
your search for your lost Lord, the chaos which 
roused your doubts will subside, will take shape and 
form and substance, will exhibit more and more of a 
rational and intelligible structure. And, as fast as 
this structure becomes intelligible, it will tend more 
and more to force back upon your arrested attention 
the one supreme Figure in whom all life is con- 
summated, up to whom every road leads. There 
He is, the very Christ of your childhood’s adoration, 
standing in the midst of His Church, challenging 
and meeting all who question Him. There He 
stands, whom you thought you had lost—unique, 
amazing, complete. There He stands. He con- 
centrates and absorbs the interest of all the wisest 
and the best. They are astonished, still, at the 
answers which He offers, and He alone, to all the 
deepest problems of human nature. Back to Him 
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you come by divers paths of dismal seeking, it may 
be, but always back to Him. And now His re- 
covered Presence is more majestic than when you 
gave Him the light-hearted worship of habit. He 
gathers wonder about Him. He is possessed of some 
more lordly dominion, of some higher secret. He 
has gained in royal mastery over your soul, even 
through the discipline of His withdrawal. He is 
wrapped about with the mysterious awe of His 
Father’s business. He is greater, not less, than of 
old, when you enjoyed His simpler familiarity. Your 
appreciation of His Divine character rises, not falls. 
Your recognition of His relationship to God the 
Father is fuller, not poorer. You bow lower in 
adoration ; your surrender to His ruling will is more 
entire; your trust in His absolute authority over 
your body and soul is more genuine, more penetrat- 
ing, more unqualified, Faith fastens on Him with 
a surer grasp. It sees Him moving along the lines 
of His great commission, undisturbed and incom- 
parable, far beyond the range of our petty doubts 
and fears, yet sweeping us up, too, into the 
mighty things which He fulfils at the Father’s 
behest. 

So the Child’s Creed returns, restored to us in 
more than its former power. Ah, yes! And so we 
get an answer to our complaint! “ My Jesus, why 
hast Thou thus dealt with me?” He has so dealt, 
because we gain more than we ever lost. He has so 
dealt, in order that we may pass from a traditional 
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belief which crumbles at the touch of doubt, to a 
personal apprehension of the truth which can face 
the whole world of doubt and endure unshaken. 
He has so dealt, in order that we may move up to a 
richer and stronger grasp on the mystery and forces 
of His Resurrection. We are shaken out of our 
earlier comfort, that our full manhood may discover 
its vital force. Religion is a discipline, a growth, 
an energy. It proposes to try our nerves and our 
will. Therefore, the torpor of safe security is ever 
being broken up by God that the Spirit in us may 
be thrown back on its own inherent energy; even as, 
in Browning's vivid imagery, the man who has built 
himself a city, and forgotten the terrors that once 
lay close about his undefended home, stands out in 
his real life once more when an earthquake shatters 
his towers and walls. 


‘¢ What if it is the mission of this Age to shake 
The torpor of Assurance from our Creed, 
Reintroduce the doubt discarded, bring 
The formidable danger back, we drove 
Long ago to the distance and the dark? 

No wild beast now prowls round the infant Faith! 
We have built walls and sleep in city safe. 

What if an earthquake try the towers that laugh 
To think they once saw lions rule outside, 

Till man stand out again, pale, resolute, 
Prepared to die—that is, alive at last?” 1 


So God may be dealing with you! ‘Trust Him, 
Who so deals, to see you through—to bring you 


1“ The Pope,” im “The Ring and the Book.” 
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once more into the light. Do not fear or complain 
while the bad hour is upon you. “ Leave off from 
work and let go displeasure. Fret not thyself, else 
thou shalt be moved to do evil. Commit thy way 
unto the Lord, and He shall bring it to pass.” 
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IV 
GROWTH 


““For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 
—Sr. Mark iy. 28. 


“Tr does it of itself’ That is the cry of amaze- 
ment with which we greet the sight of all that 
grows. Growth fascinates by its spontaneity, by 
its naturalness. ‘The thing happens before our eyes. 
Point by point we watch it come about, and nowhere 
is there any start, any jump, any sign of effort or 
strain. ‘The tiny dot of a seed, for instance, to the 
outward eye so dry and blind and unmeaning, 
simply expands, opens, unfolds; the husk falls away, 
the thin green shoot is released; it pushes, feeds, 
creeps up through the soil into the kindly air with 
deliberate bravery; it takes to itself shape and 
colour. So by night and by day, noiseless, easy, and 
sure, the steady process advances; no eye can detect 
the moment of any positive change. “While men 
sleep,” unprompted, unforced, untaught, the strange 
and secret work goes on its way. “First the blade, 
then the ear, and then the full corn in the ear.” 
With delicate security, ae orderly sequence, in un- 
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troubled assurance it repeats the anticipated rhythms. 
Nothing fails, nothing is forgotten. If only the 
outward conditions permit, if only sun and air and 
rain give opportunity, it will reassert the ancient 
lesson with the certainty of “a melody that’s sweetly 
played in tune.” It will do what it has always 
done since first the earth was made. It will do 
it as if it were wholly impossible that it should do 
anything else. So inevitable are the tireless 
uniformities! So transparent is the minute intelli- 
gibility of the graduated development! Each stage 
explains the next; each passes into the other; no 
dividing lines intervene. ‘The beginning may seem 
far off from the end if you look at them apart, 
but growth wipes out the difference as it grows. 
Everything falls into its place; everything invariably 
happens and works and proceeds, until the beginning 
has become the end. It has, as it were, made itself. 
There is no other explanation required; given the 
soil and the seed and fair weather, what else could 
have come to pass? It is the most natural thing in 
the world. ‘First the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear.” 

Growth always has this about it, that it appears 
to explain itself. “Guess I growed” was Topsy’s 
sufficient explanation of her existence. And all 
modern science has been an expression of the child’s 
simplicity—“ Guess it growed.” That statement 
appears to cover so much more ground than we had 
ever dreamed of. For everywhere and always, in 
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the depth and in the height, we have found ourselves, 
under scientific guidance, in the presence of the one 
law—the law of growth. There is nothing in the 
entire created Universe which has not grown. It has 
come to be what it is out of simpler conditions and 
elements. So the new knowledge reveals. 

In old days we had stood, as it were, face to face with 
the world. We took the measure of its surface. We 
appreciated its final achievements, its infinite varieties 
of complete results, the harmonious arrangement of 
all its organic products. There it was—the wonder- 
ful scene. What masterful mind, what Titanic 
imagination, could have contrived its magnificent 
manifestations ? How overwhelming to us was the 
thought of the majestic Artist-Mind which had, as it 
were, struck off the whole universe at a blow, in all 
its steady and consistent perfection ! 

And then Science took us behind the actual 
completed result. And lo! in the dark, inside, 
under cover, far back in the silence of the inter- 
mediate ages, before man’s ear was there to hear, 
or man’s eye to see, we were shown the slow and 
gradual growth by which the earliest germ of life 
felt its blind way forward into all these final splen- 
dours which now entrance us. We were shown the 
yet slower growth by which the dark process of 
whirring atoms came together under stress and strain 
into the ordered fabric of the earth. It all grew; 
and we can watch it growing, for the process is still 
proceeding, as stage by stage each structure builds 
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itself up according to its primal rule, reiterating in 
the crystal, or in the plant, or in the womb, the 
elemental sequence of stages by which it originally 
attained its present form. 

Always the formative law retains its methodical 
formula of evolution: “ first the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear.” And where the 
ancient process fails to offer itself to our eyes to- 
day, it has left traces by which we can track it far 
back out of sight beyond all historic record ; and we 
can reproduce it by imaginative intelligence, and 
still, so far as we may strain our vision, it is a 
process of growth which we follow and observe. 

And, as we watch, the one prevailing impression 
which comes over us is that it grows “of itself.” 
It does it all by the action and counter-action and 
inter-action of its own inherent forces. The vast 
changes that have come about, and which have 
reached at last such distant and amazing contrasts 
of result, all disclose themselves bit by bit as minute 
self-corrections of a single identical power for ever 
operating. 

The disclosure interprets itself. It happens with 
such simple and obvious fitness; it follows so in- 
stinctively the natural pressure of the conditions ; 
it is led on and on by such easy and minute steps. 
Why go outside it for an explanation of it? What 
need of a hand from without to frame and guide— 
of a master-mind to decree the order of its motion? 
Its creative impulse is within it. The process makes 
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itself as it goes. Reason is completely satisfied by 
the mere act of observing how it all came to pass— 
how the ultimate results were reached. Metaphysic 
is disposed of; mere history has made it unnecessary. 
In travelling through the original genesis of each 
organism we have understood its rationale. We 
have explained its existence. The history of its 
growth is by itself a sufficient account how and 
why it is what it is. What more can be wanted ? 
Why trouble about a creative agency—a God who 
designed and contrived? 'Take the universe as one 
immense growth, one entire process of evolution, 
with part acting on part, and you can see how it 
all happens—it grows “ of itself.” 

That is the way in which the scientific discovery 
of the universality of growth has served to wipe God 
out of our calculations and imaginations in contem- 
plating the world. That has been the effect pro- 
duced on us by what we have been shown. 

Now a sermon given in St. Paul’s is not the time 
in which to attempt a scientific discussion. You 
have not come here for that; nor is the pulpit the 
best place for it, for the pulpit speaks dogmatically ; 
and, moreover, the preacher is probably totally unfit 
for it. He has been trained in other studies. So 
to-day Iam but reminding you of all this, not as a 
scientific argument to be disputed, but simply as a 
broad general impression produced on the public 
imagination by the modern development of the prin- 
ciple of evolution. And over against this popular 
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imaginative impression, in order to counteract 
its suggested negation, to allay the alarm it pro- 
duces by the apparent disappearance of God off the 
scene, I would ask you to consider how remarkable 
it is that our Lord should, 1800 years ago, have 
noted with positive pleasure this exact effect which 
the sight of growth produces on our minds—that it 
appears to account for itself as it goes. 

“The earth brings forth fruit of herself!” That 
is what you say to yourself as you watch the plant 
develop “first the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear.” It happens “while men 
sleep.” No one has to assist it, to force it, to direct 
it. All external agencies stand off, leave it alone. 
Man rises and sleeps and takes no notice. The tiny 
seed knows how to do it. The natural process 
accomplishes the work. The old earth of itself, 
by its inherent capacities, brings out the finished 
result. So He said. 

And notice, that this to our Lord, far from being 
alarming or distressing, is exactly the matter in 
which He finds a peculiar charm. He is not sen- 
sitive to any spiritual recoil, as if startled at the 
disappearance of the Divine agency. On the con- 
trary, He sees in this spontaneity of the earth, by 
which it brings forth fruit of itself, the very thing 
which is most delightful to God. For, on the 
occasion when He speaks of it, He is calling upon 
us to see the special type of God’s method of work 
in physical nature which will best illustrate His 
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future action in that kingdom which He loves—that 
kingdom in which He will manifest Himself most 
fully and most immediately —“the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” What will the Kingdom look like when 
it arrives? What will show it to be God’s very 
own, planned after His mind and heart? What 
will be one great characteristic of its arrival, which 
is already prefigured in the earth round our feet? 
Why, just this—that it will grow; grow insen- 
sibly; grow inevitably; grow without positive aid 
from outside—without notice—with all apparent 
agencies withdrawn and out of sight; grow by 
slow, minute, instinctive accumulation of differences ; 
grow by a process that steadfastly completes its 
necessary, inherent law of development, with a regu- 
larity that is mechanically exact, with a uniformity 
that is predetermined, unchanging, irrevocable, after 
the fashion of a natural law; like a seed which ex- 
pands of itself, “first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear.” So it will be in God’s 
own kingdom. The earth, with its punctual and 
unalterable obedience, bringing forth fruit of itself 
by natural law, by impulse lodged in it, working 
from within, is reproducing one of the most beautiful 
characteristics of God’s chosen way of acting in His 
Kingdom. 

For certainly God is in action in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Its very name is the assertion of His living 
presence. “The Kingdom of Heaven” is the place 
where the Divine energy reveals itself as the supreme 
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and victorious power of government. There is no 
fear, then, that here God should disappear, with- 
draw, prove Himself needless. On the contrary, 
He is to be felt and known in every corner of it, 
from end to end of it. He is its might, its strength, 
its joy, its beauty, its peace, its quickening Spirit, 
its upholding will. That is why it is called by this 
name, to mark it as God’s own peculiar dominion, 
where His rule is paramount and His end is attained. 

And yet, though God’s breath is in it, it will wear 
just the same appearance as the kingdom of Nature. 
It will grow; and by growing under fixed laws it will 
seem to grow of itself. It will all happen by in- 
evitable sequences, each of which will act as the 
cause of the next that follows. The process will 
explain itself as it goes; it will work out to conclu- 
sions which could not possibly be other than they are. 
We shall be able to anticipate exactly what is coming 
on with scientific precision. “Here is the blade; 
and, if you wait, then by imperceptible gradation you 
will find that this blade will pass into an ear, and 
then the ear will gradually assume another shape; 
without ceasing to be the ear, it will have become 
the full corn in the ear. That is the law of its 
evolution.” So the man who knows will be able to 
foretell; and, as he says, so most certainly it will 
happen, if only the conditions permit. “It is natural, 
then,” youcry. “Nature, working byfixed mechanical 
law, does it of itself.” Nay, it is the supernatural 
at which we are looking. It is the Kingdom of 
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Heaven—of Spirit—of freedom—of God’s own will. 
Yet it happens in just the old way so familiar to us 
innature. But ifso, then the apparent power to grow 
of itself from within does not disprove God’s activity 
and presence. On the contrary, it is the very note 
of His creative purpose. For it is the note of that 
kingdom whieh is more especially created according 
to His mind. And if in the Kingdom of Heaven, 
why not in the kingdom of Nature ? 

eee we not see why God should have made 
the w Id after this fashion Pabes 
5 fis creative purpose was set from the first 
upon producing creatures who could, while living in 
Him, yet draw from Him a power to live of them- 
selves, to will for themselves, to grow by their own 
effort, to live by their own motive and choice, to 
draw out of His sustaining breath the force of 
independence, so that out of their own acquired 
impulses they might bring forth fruit of them- 















’ fuller would be the ss that it bore to the might 
and excellence of the Cre who so endowed it 
with the gift of independent actiity. 

£ To make a thing that is able to make itself—that 
is a nobler miracle than merely to mould a passive 
material into a dead form. ‘To create a thing from 
within is a higher act of Divine energy than to 


create it from without. A design that grows to- 
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wards its own completion, “first the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear,” is a more impres- 
sive and vital proof of an intelligence at work in 
producing it than a design that is clapped on by 
external imposition. The organism that attains its 
own co-ordination of parts to whole, through a regu- 
lated series of minute and intelligible sequences of 
growth, cries aloud for a living God to account: for 
it with a far more imperious insistence and certainty 
than any use which it might incidentally serve as a 
tool for another’s benefit. { 

So the old formal teleology of the last century 
dies away only to give place, by the ministry of 
science, to a far deeper and more convincing 
teleology of evolution. And we begin to under- 
stand again how organic life is in itself an 
intellectual end, fulfilling its own designs by the 
act of living according to its own law. 

God’s delight in creation was to make life—living 
things that could live of themselves. And the life 
of the seed which the earth brings to fruit of itself 
is but a symbol, a stage, towards that higher form 
of created life—the will of the man, the power of 
the man to develop his own life; the power of the 
man to stand off, as it were, from his inspiring 
God, and acquire his own independent centre, and 
build up his own free career, and draw upon his 
own instinctive vitality. FOF course he;-no~mere.. 
therthe~seedy-ean. fi account-for-himself.. His 


capacity to live and "grow is but a measure and 
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an evidence of the power entrusted to him by 





as the man cemes=te fisé“thiss-asake slowly 
realises that all this mondceenl | gift of self-govern- 
ment, which at first sight sets him free to do just 
what he likes and to live without God, is in reality 
unaccountable except as the inbreathed image of 
God Himself, not oe ae him, but entrusted 
to him—an-—ime ye-whic) as—its-ew : 
and..strength-and= growth: as" fe Wi HESRGYAF 
the. natural aws=which-require=the=seed: 
from-blade=to~ear; from ear-to full” corn, =yee-rhntohr 
laws.can-only- fulfil themselves:in-and-through~Him 
by....his.~ewn-personal “co-operation; ~his.-own~free 
spontaneous “identification “of “himself "with them 
—as he discovers what God has risked in endowing 
him so highly, and how amazing must be the love 
that could risk so much for the hope of being loved 
by a heart that was free to give itself back to Him 
Who endowed it with its power to give itself away ; 
then his soul melts, his spirit burns within him, 
and all his will uprises into the supreme act of 
self-surrender by which it yields itself, in gratitude 
and love, to the Father who begat a 
In that act it enters the Kingdom of Heaven; 
and now, inside the Kingdom of Grace, as he feeds 
on the new powers which encompass him about 
within and without, he may find, to his over- 
powering joy, how, if once all that cramps and 
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disfigures him has been purged out of him by 
Christ, his true inherent natural self, stirred to 
recovered vitality by supernatural impulses, begins 
in delightful freedom to “grow of itself,” to bring 
forth fruit of itself, to disclose its ordered sequences 
of rhythmic change with the same even and un- 
faltering regularity as that with which the seed, 
in the earth, passes through its functional stages 

—* first He Pade, then the ear, then the full corn 
in the ear.’ 

ne That is the sight God loves. That is 
the reward He looks for. He delights to stand 
off, as it were, from His own work and see it alive 
—see it put out its own power—see it move of 
itself, like a seed which grows while men sleep. 

Growth, living growth! That is the triumph 
of His skill, the achievement of His full design. 
He will never suffer us to forget this; for every 
year, as if to stamp upon our imagination this His 
vital delight, He bids the faithful earth rehearse 
once more under our eyes this fascinating drama. 
Over and over again, each recurring spring, as if 
God could never weary of His delight in beholding 
the earth bring forth fruit of itself, He spreads 
out the splendid spectacle; He draws us unto it; 
He compels us to watch it. “Look!” He cries 
to us each spring—“ look at what I love!” There 
is the bare brown soil holding its impenetrable 
secret in its silent wintry gloom; yet the sower 
trusts it, hard and chill as it seems; he knows 
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well what it can do. He breaks it up, and drives 
the glistening furrows deep, and over it he flings 
his seed in handfuls to lie where it can, to make 
its own home, to find its own opportunity. He 
leaves it alone and waits, rising, sleeping, rising 
again. He has confidence in what will happen 
without his help. And, at last, one morning as 
the dew lifts, lo! there it is, the ancient unfailing 
miracle! There it is, all over the brown face of 
the field—the thin green blade, winning its way 
through the clod, so incredibly slight and frail in 
its spring green, fresh as the eyes of a child. Slight 
and frail it may seem, but its force is in it. Let 
the man do nothing but clear for it its proper 
ground, then on it will grow, from point to point, 
“first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn 
in the ear.” In the autumn there will stand, stiff 
and strong, the wide fields of golden grain, into 
which he who has faithfully waited, aloof and 
patient, confident in natural law, will put his glad 
sickle and gather them into his barn. 

That is the drama of growth as it eternally feasts 
[the eyes of God. And it is this drama of internal 
spontaneous growth which He desires, with a yet 
profounder joy, to witness realised in the Kingdom 
of Heaven. The fullest delight we can give to God 
is to grow, to bring forth fruit as of ourselves. 
More truly than the seed, we, who have living wills, 
can do it. In the spontaneity of organic life we can 


see the type of what the spiritual life can igs 
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Ah, beloved! is there anything that we so per- 
sistently deny our God? How few arrive at any 
inward growth! We contrive to get ourselves saved, 
perhaps. We can just escape out of positive sin and 
can lay hold of the Divine Power. And then we 
stop, satisfied just not to sin. 

But is there any sign of a movement within us 
that not only is not wrong, but is a positive desire 
for the good—a craving for better, higher, purer 
things—an active impulse to do them? Do we 
find ourselves spontaneously doing a kind action 
because we like it, because we cannot do. any- 
thing else? Are we truthful, and pure, and fair, 
out of the sheer impossibility of being otherwise ? 
That would be growth indeed! That would be 
a symptom to show that the seed of Divine good- 
ness was pushing its way upward. To us the matter 
would feel already natural. If any one attempted 
to praise us, the words would seem ridiculous. Praise 
for telling the truth! Praise for being charitable— 
for doing good-for its own sake! Dear me! how 
very odd! What else could we do? It simply 
happens. It is our nature. That is all we should 
be able to say of it. And it is just because it so 
springs and grows of itself that God would love it. 

Ah! but how far off is any such condition for us? 
What is the use of talking of it? This spontaneity 
of goodness, by which it becomes purely natural to 
be and to do right, is an ironical dream. We are 
powerless to arrive at it. The instincts fail us; the 
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impulses won’t work. We have to be satisfied with 
the meagre and sterile struggle by which we just 
manage to avoid doing the evil that we desire so 
sorely. Our natural cravings prompt us towards 
the wrong, not towards the right. That is our 
misery! Far from being able to trust our natural 
motives, it is all we can do to fight them down. 

Yes, but then our text has its comfort for us. 
The Kingdom of Heaven does not grow in us by 
virtue of anything we can do ourselves on its behalf. 
We cannot set to work to make it grow, any more 
than the sower can force his seed. Of itself it does 
it, unperceived, unprompted. ‘“ While men sleep.” 
No one can detect when or how. No! not we our- 
selves, within ourselves. We can only know that 
the seed of God lies there; the soil of our life holds 
it. Wecan clear the ground of weeds and stones, 
but we must leave the seed wholly alone. We shall 
never know what is happening. Is not this why all 
our best endeavours after a good life are so often, in 
some season of dismay, swept utterly down, and 
everything that we relied upon is uprooted, and we 
are in agony at our own worthless impotence? 
They have gone—all that was ourown. A hurricane 
sweeps them over. Bare and stripped, we moan. 
And all the time the secret seed of the Kingdom is 
at work, far down, in the darkness. Our own good 
efforts, though they failed, have nevertheless done 
this work and prepared the way for it. Now, the 
way is ready. Let what we did be broken up, so 
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that the Power of God, of its own Divine efficiency,. 
may bring forth in us its own blade, its own ear, its 
own full corn in the ear! 

The less we are aware of it, the more perhaps is 
happening. In the night of our depression, while 
our own eyes are heavy with stupid sleep, the seed, 
the Holy Thing within us, increaseth with the 
increase of God. 

And only those who have so passed down into the 
darkest depths will know the joy of the great 
moment, when He, who has seemed to be aloof and 
asleep, recognises the fruit of which He had waited 
so long, and puts in His sickle because the harvest 
is come. 








V 
CORPORATE SINS 


*¢ All with one consent began to make excuse.” 
—Sr. Luxe xiv. 18. 


TAu of them! ‘That is what makes it so bad. A 
whole class of people in high position, set apart for 
honourable distinction, endowed with the privilege 
of the great Lord’s familiar friendship, had falsified 
its prerogative, had disdained the confidence reposed 
in it!) 

{ “All at once began to make excuses.” As a 
united act it became a public affront. And yet 
each individual of the class had done what he did in 
ignorance of what the others were doing. For they 
were all of “one consent” (one would suppose), not 
by willing agreement so much as by unwitting 
identity of conduct. It is not a concerted plot to 
dishonour the splendid feast, but each by himself 
arrives at the conclusion that he at least ought to 
be let off, whatever the others did. Each is ab- 
sorbed in some matter of private personal import- 
ance, not a fictitious excuse caught up at hazard, but 


of intense interest to himself. 
Il. 81 ne F 
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One is just in the very act of buying a piece of 
ground. For the moment that is of acute urgency. 
The details of the bargain occupy all his attention. 
To lose a day is to miss his opportunity. He really 
cannot afford it. 

Another has just got his new yoke of oxen come 
home. He has arranged day and hour for testing 
the value of his purchase. Everything is settled, 
fixed ; it will be endless trouble to postpone it now. 
Surely his case is special. So each thinks; each 
supposes that he is alone in the pressure that 
prevents his going to the feast. Of course, no- 
body else will have made such private, accidental, 
unfortunate arrangements. ‘They will all be there, 
and in the crowd he will hardly be missed. At 
such a time the giver of the feast, who has bade so 
many, will probably be grateful for a spare place or 
two. It is unlucky, no doubt, that his own affairs 
should just have happened to collide with the 
honourable invitation, but such accidents will occur 
now and then, and the Lord will easily understand ; 
and the message sent in plea of absence shall be 
most politely worded, and shall express the regrets 
felt at the refusal, so that it may show itself free of 
all intentional discourtesy. “I pray Thee have me 
excused.” 

As for another, who has just been married him- 
self, he need hardly even be anxious about the 
rightness of his plea. The host, especially if 
the cause of the feast be the wedding of his 
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son,’ is bound to recognise the supreme importance of 
such a moment in another man’s life, and to let it 
over-ride all other claims. And this man must, surely, 
be alone in having this particular reason for absent- 
ing himself. It is impossible that others should all 
be just engaged in being married. They ought to 
go. They will go. He himself would go at any 
moment except this. But, as it is, he has no doubt 
whatever of the adequacy of his own excuse. He 
does not even beg politely for its acceptance as the 
others do. In the confidence of an intimate friend, 
who will be understood at once, he sends back his 
blunt message, “‘ I have married a wife, and therefore, 
obviously, cannot come.” 

So to each his own personal interest seems 
absolutely valid and justifiable. And each, no 
doubt, supposes that no other has so good a reason 
as he. Yet each probably would at once dismiss 
the other’s excuse. To the man who had bought a 
piece of ground the plea of a yoke of oxen would 
appear ridiculously flimsy. Merely to prove his 
oxen! He could have done that any day. Why 
this absurd impatience only to test what was already 
his own? He himself would not have made such a 
poor excuse for the world ! 

On the other hand, the man absorbed in the 


1 Our Lord, probably, used this parable on several occasions, 
and varied its form according to its immediate application. I 
have ventured to interpret the one form by the other, in slight 
details. 
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excitement of testing his oxen would riddle with 
criticisms the plea of the piece of ground. It was 
already bought, it would seem, the thing was done. 
Why, is not that enough? ‘The buyer could go and 
see it later. It would not run away while he was 
at the feast. How could the man expect such a 
futile reason to be accepted ? 

And both of them would agree that the man who 
had himself married ought to have responded more 
willingly than any other to the joy of the Lord in 
the marriage of his son. He ought to have been in 
the very mood for a wedding feast. His own ex- 
perience ought to have opened his heart to another’s 
gladness. 

And need we picture, on the other hand, the con- 
tempt of the man who had married a wife for the 
sordid commercial excuses of the other two. He 
would rather give no reason at all than proffer pleas 
so mean and pitiful. He would never have thought 
of begging off except on an occasion so unique and 
ideal as his own wedding. As for buying a piece of 
land! testing a yoke of oxen! mere incidents of 
every-day business !—Why, such pleas are positive 
insults ! 

So each would have condemned the other, and 
each would have justified himself. And let us note 
that every single excuse is innocent enough in itself. 
Nothing wrong is proposed. The piece of ground ; 
the yoke of oxen; the young wife ;—each is natural 
and right, and it is their very rightness that enables 
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them to become excuses. Who could complain of 
them for attending to affairs such as these ? 

Thus it comes about that each, alone and by him- 
self, treating himself as quite an exceptional case, 
smoothing it over to his own conscience by absorp- 
tion in his own particular preoccupation, unites 
with the whole body of his colleagues in committing 
a collective sin. He unites with them, not by 
superficial agreement in a formal conspiracy, but 
by deep inward identity of mood, leading each to 
a common conclusion. Each for his own private 
reason refuses, and what every one does separately, 
all do collectively ; and lo! the result is that, as a 
body, as a class, they have made the great refusal, 
they have committed a public wrong. 'They had 
been heirs of a high trust, of a peculiar privilege ; 
they were those who had been named the friends of 
the great man, those to whom he turned for intimacy 
and sympathy in his hours of special need. And 
now, at the moment of moments, when his house is 
full with a masterful gladness ; now, when he would 
compass himself about with those who should share 
his wedding feast ; now, when he sends out his call 
in confidence of their loyalty and their friendship, 
they have inflicted upon him the grossest public 
insult. | He might not have taken notice if one or 
two had failed him. He would have allowed for 
human frailty, for accidents, for exceptions ; but his 
feast would have gone forward, his halls would have 
been full. But the insult lay in this—that “all 
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with one consent began to make excuse.” He had 
killed his oxen and his fatlings; he had spread his 
tables and decorated his courts, and nobody was 
coming. His invitation had gone out before the 
eyes of all the world, and it had been met with open 
scorn. ‘That which seemed so slight a matter in each 
individual instance, and which would indeed have 
been so slight if the instance had been merely 
solitary and accidental, became part and parcel of 
a tremendous crime when it was taken up in the 
collective act, and proved itself to be the typical 
expression of a class. As such, it was intolerable, 
unpardonable. It sealed the fate of those who dared 
commit it. ‘They, as a class, had been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. The whole mass 
had slipped out of the responsibilities which they 
had been selected to discharge. ‘The trust which 
they had slighted could no longer afford to lend 
itself to such unmitigated indignity. ‘The Lord of 
the feast will seek other ways of securing himself 
friends, and of celebrating his marriage feast. 
“Then the Master of the house, being angry, 
said unto His servant, Go out quickly into the 
streets and lanes of the city and bring in hither 
the poor and the maimed ; for I tell you that none 
of these that were bidden shall taste of my 
supper.” 

My brethren, our attention in our own days has, 
once more, been called off from exclusive concentra- 
tiod or personal or private sin to the sins which 
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a whole set of men will commit “ with one consent ” 
—the collective sins which one and all, without 
thinking, conspire to commit—the sins of a society 
or class, a corporation, a board, a church, a profes- 
sion, a nation. 

Such sins are committed “with one consent,” yet 
not with concerted deliberation. Nay, they arrive 
at the consent by isolating their own separate acts. 
Each member of the class deems himself alone in 
doing it, and for each alone the sin seems so slight 
as to be hardly noticeable; so slight that it can be 
committed almost unconsciously, without fear or 
scruple, under some ingenious plea or innocent 
excuse — by inattention, by habit, by indifference, 
as if it were of no special importance. So each acts 
as if he were an exception; yet, since every one has 
separately done it, the exception has made itself the 
rule. Secretly, without direct agreement with one 
another, they have slid into doing it all with one 
accord. And, at last, suddenly some rough voice, 
thundering for judgment, wakes them out of their 
lethargy to discover, when it is too late, that they 
have together been guilty of some terrible evasion 
of duty; that the verdict has gone against them for 
gross dereliction; that their doom has fallen; that 
they shall no more share in that high trust which 
they have so shamefully betrayed. 

The social world about us is strewn with the 
evidences that witness to the awful power of such 
collective sins; and it is well worth while to look 
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close into a parable which has graphically portrayed 
their origin and their growth, and see what is the 
form their peculiar corruption takes. To be fore- 
warned of the character which its temptation assumes 
is to be forearmed against it. And the parable ex- 
hibits exactly how this sin disguises itself from each 
individual member of the corrupted class. 

First, the end and aim for which the class exists 
is an ideal. In the parable it is the privilege of 
friendship with the great Master of the feast, their 
call to share in his personal gladness. He has (let 
us suppose) a marriage to make for his son. His 
heart is full. He cannot but desire to group about 
him those intimate friends and allies who are tradi- 
tionally accounted worthy of entering into his life. 
This is a purely emotional and ideal desire. It 
appeals to the spiritual conceptions, which reign 
high above all utilitarian considerations. It ex- 
presses the necessity that soul should speak to soul. 

Now each separate individual in the class plays 
but a very tiny part in realising such an ideal. 
Some ring of sympathetic friends the Lord must 
have at his feast, but each is aware that he, by 
himself, would not be much missed. The humbler 
indeed he is, the less important does his personal 
presence appear to him. It seems almost absurd to 
suggest that the great man cannot enjoy his son’s 
wedding unless he is there. 

And, in the meantime, the Ideal to which he is 
but an insignificant accident happens to collide very 
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strongly with his individual expediences. He is busy 
with interests of his own, very practical, very urgent, 
and to these his presence is vital. These certainly 
cannot go on without him; they press for imme- 
diate attention. By some perversity they have just 
managed to come to a crisis on the very day for 
which the Ideal summons him off. It will be a direct 
personal loss if he postpones them. So he stands— 
between that bit of ground just bought, that yoke 
of oxen to be proved, above all, his own marriage— 
and the Ideal to which his very modesty forbids him 
to think himself necessary. His own part in the 
Ideal is intangible, remote, insignificant ; while those 
vivid necessities of his own are real, tangible, con- 
crete. Viewed from the perspective of his private 
self, he cannot but feel how well the lord can spare 
him from the feast, and how little his own affairs 
can afford to miss him at that particular juncture. 
His case is quite special, quite exceptional, as he 
sees it isolated from within. His class, his order, 
will play their proper part all right; but it cannot 
matter if he, for his own part, sends a message to 
say, “I pray thee have me excused.” 

My brethren, in every case that is the form in 
which the temptation will present itself. ‘There will 
be a vague, tangible Ideal to which we individually are 
of no importance, over against some private expedi- 
ences of our own of a peculiarly urgent and practical 
and exceptional character. 

Take the instance of a leisured class, rich enough 
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to be at ease. Such a class has no conceivable claim 
to exist, except on the ground that it contributes to 
the national welfare the gain of a life that is high- 
trained, cultivated, perfected for those delicate social 
services which are impossible for those who are 
closely immersed in work. 

That is its ideal aim and end. But how infinitely 
remote and intangible such an ideal can become to 
this or that member of the class! What can he do 
in the way of realising it? What can his life and 
character matter to the social well-being? How can 
he attribute to his own development any public im- 
portance? He would be a prig if he thought so 
highly of himself. And, on the other hand, how 
absorbing are the interests, the pleasures, the oc- 
cupations, which leisure days open to him! More 
and more he gives himself to them. They may be 
quite innocent in themselves. ‘The very fact that he 
is too modest to attribute to himself public import- 
ance serves to disguise from him that the worst has 
really happened ; that he is utilising the leisure and. 
the wealth which he held in trust for the nation 
solely for his own private enjoyment. Almost with- 
out being aware of it, he has begun to betray his 
public responsibility, to demoralise his social con- 
science. And then, suddenly, one day, the Ideal 
calls upon him for self-sacrifice. He is asked to do 
something which will justify his privileges at some 
cost to himself; and he thinks it but a slight thing 
to decline, to excuse himself, to plead his own 
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engagements. And lo! he is startled to find that 
his whole order has done the same; that all with 
one accord have begged off the one duty which they 
existed to fulfil; and that therefore their doom is 
sealed ; the verdict of history has been pronounced ; 
and pronounced, it may be, in the fury and in the 
heat of a passionate national revolt against a whole 
class that has preferred self-interest to honour. To 
each individual member the wrath will appear to be 
out of all measure to his personal guilt in the matter. 
That contrast forms the pathos of such a tragedy as 
the ruin of the French nobility in the Revolution. 
But it does not seem so in the judgment of impartial 
History, indignant at a great responsibility meanly 
evaded. And though human passion may disfigure 
the vengeance which overtook the wrong, yet the 
severity and finality of the judgment find their 
sanction in the parable of the Master—“'The Lord 
was angry and said, I tell you that none of those 
that were bidden shall taste of My supper.” 

And the larger the class, remember, the more 
sharp becomes the contrast between (1) the remote 
ideal and (2) the individual responsibility. A small 
aristocracy, after all, cannot well ignore the obliga- 
tions of. nobility without wilful wickedness, for it 
lives in the fierce light. But suppose that the class 
included a whole nation. A nation in its integrity 
is charged with a high public responsibility. It has 
a destiny which it is privileged to fulfil. England, 
for instance, has the ancient and honourable reputa- 
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tion of succouring Freedom, and of sheltering op- 
pressed peoples from tyranny and injustice. Here 
is her Ideal on which she prides herself. But for 
each petty citizen endowed with the power to give 
his vote, how terribly remote his personal responsi- 
bility for England’s honour appears! Of course, he 
supposes that, somehow or other, England will act 
as England ought to act. She will never, for instance, 
suffer a whole people out there in the far East, to 
whom she has pledged her word, to be robbed, tor- 
tured, burnt, murdered, exterminated under her 
eyes, by the very men against whom she had under- 
taken to defend them. She will, surely, throw all 
her weight in European councils on the side of 
those who might be freed from an oppression. This 
will all go right, we may be sure. But, in the mean- 
time, in giving the vote at an election which will 
determine British policy, there are so many local. 
interests to be considered which are most urgent, 
most real, most practical. What can one little vote 
do to settle far-off European affairs? It is absurd 
to attribute to it this ideal importance. But one 
vote does matter, does count, within the narrow 
range of temporary personal affairs which affect this 
or that particular borough. Here it has a positive 
value. England at large must determine the larger 
political issues, but each separate individual may 
well be excused if he leaves them to others better 
qualified than he to judge of them, and gives his 
own decision according to the private interests with 
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which he is himself concerned. So each says to him- 
self, forgetting that if every one says the same, then 
all England will have ignored the solemn duties that 
she was set to discharge. Her obligations will have 
gone by the board. She will have falsified her 
ancient renown. At a great crisis when she has been 
publicly summoned to make a great decision at some 
cost to herself, she will have been found to have 
made light of it—to have forgotten it—to have 
begged off—to have refused. The Ideal will have 
disappeared in the multiplicity of individual interests. 
All have made light of it, because each, separately, 
has gone his own way with a light heart, “one to his 
farm and another to his merchandise.” 

Take again a priesthood. Here is a privileged 
body charged with splendid responsibilities. And 
every one knows what the responsibilities are, and 
what they entail. They require a zeal for souls 
which shall keep the service of the poor and the 
lost and the weak paramount over all else. The 
priest must be found in streets and lanes, by-ways 
and hedges, compelling the wanderers to come in. 
In these huge weltering cities of ours there should 
be no forlorn multitude that has no friend; there 
should be no slum that is forgotten. The priest 
should go in and out there, the messenger of some 
blessed promise of peace and goodwill from a 
Father who loves His children. There should be 
none so broken or so degraded that the Priesthood 
of Jesus, the Saviour of sinners, does not reach and 
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touch them. The National Church exists in order 
to bring to bear such a priesthood upon the entire 
mass of the nation. It is a great ideal that can 
only be realised through sacrifice of self, through 
heroic devotion. Yes! We all say it—we all feel 
it. Yet in each separate case, when we actually 
have got to settle where we ourselves will work, 
and what we ourselves will undertake, it is odd 
how many personal considerations intervene that 
urgently press to be taken into account. They are 
all natural enough—our health, perhaps, or the 
home we must make for a mother, or the wife, or 
the children; and indeed these must be thought 
of. And yet! and yet! while each individual case 
seems able to justify its own separate plea to be 
let off the harder and more desperate course, never- 
theless, if all have like reasons; if all are under the 
necessity of avoiding unwholesome surroundings 
and hardships and mad risks; if all are practically 
pledged to prudence and to some regard for personal 
comfort, whence will the Church obtain the priestly 
sacrifice, the prophetic heroism which are the very 
salt of her life? If the priesthood, as a whole, 
ought to be self-sacrificial, as we all admit, then 
that must mean that some individual priest or 
other must surrender himself to the sacrifice. 
Some one must run the risk. Some one must lay 
down his life. Some one must be rash, ardent, 
heroic. The priesthood cannot be anything but 
what its priests make it. How terrible if we who 
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use this light language about it, and assume its 
splendid gift of self-dedication as an ideal, never- 
theless should wake up one morning to find that, 
after all, every separate member of the priesthood, 
under one plea or another, which in each case by 
itself looked favourable enough, has conspired with 
the rest to make excuse, has taken part in an un- 
pardonable evasion. 

Or, again, how the parable repeats itself in the 
Church’s obligations to the mission field! Nothing 
is more absolutely certain than that a Church is 
false to Christ and dead to the Spirit if it is not 
missionary. The Church -exists as an organism for 
carrying the Gospel news abroad to those who have 
not heard it. That is its cardinal office—its peculiar 
privilege—its superb responsibility. Woe is on her 
if she preach not the Gospel, if she do not spread 
the light! There is her accepted ideal. But it is 
amazing how little this responsibility can succeed 
in fixing itself upon this or that member of the 
Church. Directly we come to the individual case ; 
directly a soul hears the call and purposes to obey 
it; then there seems every reason in the world why 
that particular person happens to be wanted at 
home. Practical considerations of all kinds combine 
together to protest. Claims, obligations, interests, 
duties have a perverse way of stopping it, as if to 
say, ‘‘ Everybody else, except just this one, ought 
to be off; but here the situation is quite special ; 
the arguments against this man’s going are quite 
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unique.” And the claims made for it are so good, 
‘so right. That is what makes them so impres- 
sive. How can he or she leave an aged father 
or mother whose health is breaking? His sister 
has no one else to live with. His work at home is so 
important, so hopeful, so wonderfully blessed. It is 
very difficult to see who could possibly take his place. 
So many are dependent on him for their spiritual 
existence. A useful and excellent career is opening 
out which no one has the right to throw away. It 
is God’s own hand that has guided him to it. 

How forcible, how pointed the pleas! And then 
how far away from him the urgent responsibility 
laid on the Church as a whole—“ Go preach to all 
nations!” Does he think himself so necessary that 
the Church cannot accomplish her mission without 
his help ? 

So the gleam that beckoned fades. ‘The call 
dies away. ‘The pressure is too much for him. He 
fights, but he yields at last, to find that so many 
others have yielded too, one for this reason and one 
for that, until it has come to pass that the entire 
Mission Work of the Church has been starved into 
disgraceful impotence. _ 

“ All with one consent began to make excuse.” 
Alas! in this multitudinous city|is there any tempta- 
tion more familiar or more deadly than that which 
each man or woman learns to whisper in turn— 
What do I matter? Who will miss me? What 
cause needs my help? What human hope will be 
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the better or the worse forme? There are thousands 
more than are wanted. Others will see to this or to 
that. But I am lost in the crowd. Nobody looks 
tome. If I dropped out, who would be a penny the 
worse? So the nerves of hope are slit. So the 
spiritual aspirations flag unfed. Each separate soul 
gives the go-by to the calls that summon it to 
action, to the causes that cry aloud for champions. 
_ Each soul in its isolation settles down on the lees 
of its own insignificance. It shrinks up into its own 
concerns. It shrinks and withers and fails. So it 
happens everywhere at once. f And therefore this 
great city has so often proved the despair of all who 
hold by high ideals. It is the city of dismal refusals, 
of disheartening repudiations. 5 Whether East or 
West, we all with one consent excuse ourselves from 
our responsibilities. 

There is nothing (believe me) that can uphold a 
soul in its inherent dignity, under the weight and 
pressure of these overwhelming crowds, except the 
motive of faith in a living God. 

By faith the soul can recover its foothold, can 
believe without conceit in its own individual worth. 
By faith it knows itself singled out from the nameless 
swarms. Itisnot lost or forgotten. God remembers 
it. God knows it by name. God marks it down. 
God’s love has sealed it—sealed it separately and 
alone for Himself. And in sealing it He summons 
it to live for high causes, to act with Him for His 
honour, in His joy, in the noblest of all service. 

m1. G 
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Far from its being so insignificant that it cannot 
count, cannot matter whether it goes to the right 
side or to the wrong, the good cause counts on its 
individual success. God looks to find it at His feast, 
and would miss it if it were not there. 

“Come!” He iscrying aloud. ‘‘ Come!” He says 
by His messenger to each separate soul in all this 
multitude. “Come! My oxen and My fatlings are 
killed. My glory goes forward. My Son goes in to 
the marriage. And I want you to be there! 
I, the Almighty God, want you my brother, and 
you my sister—you—who think yourselves lost in 
the crowd. I want you especially and by name to 
be a partner in My victory, to feel the thrill of My 
joy!” 

Come, you must come! It is ready, it is wait- 
ing—waiting for you. You, and not another! 
No other will do. You are charged with this high 
privilege. You are beloved of God, needed of God, 
fellow-workers with the great name of Christ; the 
Kingdom of God is extended to you. You must 
show yourself on His side. Come! the Master sends 
and calls for you. Oh, listen to the call and believe 
it! Let nothing persuade you that you are of no 
importance, that it cannot signify what you do. 
Let it not be that, now that you have heard the 
King’s invitation, you will take refuge in the mean 
repudiation, “I pray ‘Thee have me excused,” 
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VI 
THE PEACE OF ROME 


“Take heed what thou doest: for this man is a Roman.” 
—Aots xxii. 25, 26. 


Ir is, surely, a most pathetic thing to look back 
from our own troubled and broken Europe to the 
days of the great Roman Peace. Pax Romana! 
We might have hesitated to trust the fervid pane- 
gyrics of contemporary historians; we might have 
deemed it to be mere hollow flattery for Imperial 
ears; if it were not for the New Testament. Here, 
in Gospels and Acts, we have real evidence of what 
that Peace actually meant, in the concrete, to the 
common unknown populations of the Provinces, 
We get behind the books. We see it in its working, 
as it touched the daily life of the obscure. And, 
certainly, the picture more than justifies the lan- 
guage of the rhetoricians. It is a wonderful exhibi- 
tion of what law and order can mean over a vast 
area, covered by every type of nationality. The 
security of life, the kindly toleration, the freedom of 
speech, the liberty of movement, that are revealed 
to us in the Gospel ged must astonish the most 
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free-hearted Englishman, who is accustomed to be 
responsible for order among turbulent aliens. Is it 
not surprising how slight is any assertion of Roman 
authority in the Gospels? How little is any one 
aware of any check on natural expansion, expression, 
aspiration! 'The popular life is absolutely unencum- 
bered, unrestrained. It is allowed the complete 
exhibition of every national characteristic. No one 
is afraid of what he says, or what he thinks: while 
the Roman soldiery only intervene to secure for 
all this liberty of act and utterance. There are no 
irritating fetters, or suspicious hindrances, laid on 
the free passage up and down the land. Religious 
movements, even of a most exciting and dangerous 
kind, like that of our Lord, go forward without 
a bar. Nothing has to be hidden. And, over 
all, reigns the sense of an enduring Peace, in 
which there is no alarm of foreign foe, or threat of 
attack. Peasant and fisherman, pilgrimage and 
caravan,—all go their way without a thought of 
fear or of restraint. It is the reign of Peace. And 
if that peace reigns in this remote and dangerous 
corner of the Empire, stained so recently with the 
blood of its conquest, and with a population re- 
bellious and fierce as Pathans on the Afghan 
frontier, how calm and secure it must have felt 
over the districts where order had long been estab- 
lished, and peace had already became a settled 
tradition ! 

So we feel it, in the Acts, as St. Paul in his travels 
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carries us along with him from colonia to colonia. 
How easy, how free, is his passage! What an 
immense ground he can cover, without hindrance, 
in unbroken security! Dangers there are from his 
own countrymen—from those infuriated by his 
preaching—from the silversmiths whose trade he 
disturbs—from the rival mobs who contend over 
his person. But these perils are themselves the 
proofs of the extraordinary tolerance with which 
Rome lightly ruled her subject-peoples—to the 
amazing liberty of speech and action which she 
allowed them. The delightful speech of that Town- 
clerk in Ephesus—of that man whom we seem to 
“know at home,” so familiar is his way of talking 
—that man who is the typical expression of Muni- 
cipal Life in its most peaceful law-abiding stage— 
that man, who has always been Town-clerk wherever 
Corporations have existed from that day to this— 
is the exact measure of Roman toleration in 
government, which permitted anything and every- 
thing, except an uproar, except a breach of the 
peace. For everything else, there is the peaceful 
appeal to law provided, ready at hand. “The 
Courts are open. Let them implead one another !” 
Rome never fails all through the record in the 
Acts. Gallio is its true representative, determined 
to repress nothing, so long as it does not endanger 
the public peace. Wherever Paul's missionary efforts 
may take him, everywhere he is moving under the 
overshadowing and beneficent protection of this 
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majestic Power—the one Power which prevails over 
the entire known world, from Babylon to distant 
Spain and Britain. And, even if that mighty Law 
of Rome had harsh methods of wringing the truth 
out of suspicious malefactors, yet even these were 
controlled by strict limitations, wherever the accused 
had come within the privileged sanctity of that great 
Citizenship which was open to men of every blood 
under heaven. — No one can fail to be struck by the 
immortal scene in which the Jew of Tarsus, far away 
from the central Authority, undistinguished, insig- 
nificant, solitary, flung into Rome’s hands by the 
rage of a mob, from which she alone saves him alive 
—he who is, to all appearances, some fanatical out- 
cast whom his own people deemed thoroughly worthy 
of the worst penalty the law could inflict—has but to 
utter one word, as the soldiers bind him by thongs 
for examination by scourging ; and, in a moment, he 
is safe within the inviolate sanctuary of eternal 
Justice, where no hand can touch him, and against 
which the wildest fury foams itself in vain. “Is it 
lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Roman; 
and uncondemned?” When the Centurion heard 
that, he went and told the Chief Captain, saying, 
“Take heed what thou doest: for this man is a 
Roman.” “Then the Chief Captain came unto him 
and said, ‘Tell me, art thou a Roman?’ He said 
unto him, yea. And the Chief Captain answered, 
‘With a great sum obtained I this freedom.’ And 
Paul said, ‘But I was free born.’ Then straight- 
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way they departed from him which should have 
examined him; and the Chief Captain was afraid, 
after he knew that he was a Roman; because he had 
bound him.” 

A magnificent witness to the Roman Peace! And 
still, as the rage of popular injustice rises against 
the Apostle, he is in possession of his inalienable 
right, by which he can invoke the unassailable 
authority of that far-distant Power, which is at the 
free disposal of every Citizen, however humble and 
however despised. “I appeal unto Cesar.” “Unto 
Caesar shalt thou go.” The soldiers are at once his 
servants. They exist to keep the peace; to secure 
the law. Indeed, through every page of the story 
the whole force of the Army never shows itself in any 
other form than as a protection to the oppressed 
against injustice and wrong. 

A great picture, surely, of an Imperial Society 
that exists to keep the world at peace. “Follow 
St. Paul,” says the Bishop of Rochester in Lux 
Mundi, “ and see his circuits”; ‘‘ watch him claiming 
the safeguard of the same Roman Citizenship in the 
Macedonian 'Town, and in the Capital of Palestine ; 
laying hold at Caesarea on the horns of the central 
Tribunal of Justice at Rome: writing in the same 
Greek to Rome and to the highlander of Galatia ; 
never crossed in his journeys by the track of war: 
never stopped by any challenge of frontier or cus- 
tom-house; these are so many object lessons to 
show what the Pax Romana imported for the 
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growth of a world-wide religion. 'To make the 
impression more distinct, let the eye travel back- 
ward to the tumult of the Macedonian and 
Syrian War so lately past: and pass on to the 
time so soon following, when the lands which 
knew no war were again traversed by the armies 
of rival Emperors, and the Barbarian began to 
dismember the West. What unity of the Medi- 
terranean world has the whole of later history got 
to show that can compare for a moment with the 
unity and peace of the early Empire, focussed in 
its cosmopolitan capital, Rome?” 

A superb achievement—this! War was expelled 
to the far frontiers of the Empire, while the soli- 
darity of the civilised world was actually attained. 
No wonder that men were prone to fall down and 
worship the Power under whose Name all nations 
found themselves at peace with one another. And, 
if this splendid and imperial fabric needed a soul 
to kindle its austere authority and to give life to 
what, as yet, rested upon force alone; then, here is 
the very inspiration that it lacked. That very man, 
who so well knows how to honour and to utilise its 
citizenship—the man who is so loyal to the justice 
of Caesar to which he appeals from the injustice of 
his own countrymen—is, himself, the herald of a 
faith which offers to build, within the material 
frontiers of the human Empire, another and a 
spiritual city, “not made with hands,” wherein 
Jew and Greek, bond and free, Barbarian and 
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Scythian, should discover their true universal unity; 
by which that outward unity of citizenship should 
justify itself by inherent law, and not by artificial 
compulsion. The City of God is bonded together 
in the one manhood of Jesus Christ, Who has 
broken down all partitions that divided nations 
from one another—reconciling them by His Cross, 
and thereby making Peace. In Him, all became 
members of one Body, parts in a whole, minister- 
ing in diversity of gift to the single organic fulness 
of humanity. All rivalries, all oppositions, all 
competitive animosities, are dead and gone. And 
this, not merely as a distant and abstract ideal, 
remote from the facts, but in actual substantial 
reality, in Jesus Christ, Who is the one man, in all 
men,—the only true expression of Humanity—the 
one Image in all men of the Universal Father, in 
Whom all men are made to be of one blood over 
all the face of the earth. He by His Death and 
Resurrection, has won back for men, divided by 
the Babel of their sins, their original unity; and, 
now, in Power at the Right Hand of God, He 
sets Himself to draw all men into this recovered 
birthright. He spreads this realised unity out over 
all who will receive it through the operation of the 
Church which exists for this one purpose,—to weld 
Jew and Greek, Barbarian and Scythian, into the 
Body of Christ; into the City of God. And the 
work goes forward. It has begun. It is in opera- 
tion. You can see it. There actually is, now in 
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action, “one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one 
Spirit, one God and Father of us all.” 

So the Faith of Christ came to reinforce the 
Roman Peace. It found the wonderful civil effort 
in the act of achievement; and it threw its entire 
force on to the same side. It supplied it with an 
inward principle without which its effort was hollow, 
and doomed to lapse. It brought into play the 
soul, which could quicken the immense bulk of the 
Social Body. It made it possible, that the heart 
of the man should respond to the system imposed 
upon him by law. It offered to base the great 
Pax Romana on the deeper Peace, the Peace which 
the world cannot give, the Peace which passeth all 
understanding. 

What a moment! What a Vision! We can 
feel, still, the breathless haste of the great Apostle, 
as he speeds up and down those long Roman 
Roads, and passes from city to city, and, every- 
where, as he goes, finds the way made ready, and 
the wondering nations gathered under the sheltering 
Power,—waiting only for the Word of the Spirit, 
which shall interpret the strange peace which 
has fallen upon their weary hatred and their 
bloody strife. There they all are, mingling 
in common intercourse, who, for centuries, had 
feared and fought—speaking one great speech, 
who had been divided since the fatal Babel of 
Tongues—reverencing one Law, who had groaned 
under the lawlessness of violence—touching one 
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another: gazing at one another: “ Parthians, and 
Medes, and Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopotamia, 
and Judea, and Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, 
Phrygia and Pamphylia; in Egypt, Libya about 
Cyrene, strangers of Rome, Jews, Cretes, Arabians.” 
There they all are—driven together by the strong 
arm of Rome. Yet, still suspicious, uncomfortable, 
unfused; still aware of something incomplete ; 
until the secret is laid open; and the Truth 
flashes; and the Spirit rushes in, and lays hold, 
and knits them one to another, in the New Man- 
hood of Him in Whom all are made one. So the 
burning message leaps from the lips of the Apostle 
to Jew and Gentile alike. “For now, in Jesus 
Christ, you who sometime were far off, are made 
nigh by the blood of Christ; for He is our Peace. 
Who hath made both one, having abolished in His 
flesh the enmity, for to make in Himself of twain 
one new man, so making peace—that He might 
reconcile both unto God in one Body by the Cross, 
having slain the enmity thereby; and came and 
preached Peace to them that were far off: and to 
them that were nigh.” 

Dare we withdraw our eyes from this realised 
Vision of a United Humanity—and look at that 
same Mediterranean as it appears to-day? What 
a grotesque caricature! What a dismal outrage! 
And this is Christian Europe that we see: and 
that of which we have spoken was a Pagan Empire. 
There where Paul could appeal to the sanctity of 
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Citizenship, and to the steadfast security of Im- 
perial justice, the barbarism of the Turk has set 
its heel on murdered justice, and has wiped out 
the very memory of what Citizenship could mean. 
Over all that fair land from Damascus to Galatia 
and Ephesus, and Macedonia, where the Apostle 
travelled unharmed and at ease, freedom has ceased 
to exist, and hordes of savage robbers devastate 
and slay with impunity the last remnants of an 
ancient Christian People. Syria, Persia, the famous 
African coast of Carthage,—homes of Roman and 
Christian civilisation—over them all has passed the 
Mohammedan blight, which kills the primary in- 
stincts of civic equity. And, as we retreat from 
this dismal evidence of ground lost, we look at a 
Europe, that still calls itself Christian, clouded 
with thunderous jealousies ; loaded down and stifled 
under the weight of armies vaster than any other 
century can recall; armed with dreadful terrors, 
subtle and terrible, into which all the ingenuity of 
science has condensed its amazing skill. War, 
indeed, the war that is for ever darkening Europe 
with its menace, is only postponed because of the 
terror which holds the nations back from a venture 
so awful and so deadly. And, if war on land has 
become too terrible to wage, what of war at sea? 
Each year we heap up the number of these tremen- 
dous engines of battle; yet no one can bring him- 
self to contemplate what it would really mean if 
their stupendous energies of death were once let 
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loose, and with cruel torpedo, and murderous ram, 
the monsters were to crash into one another in some 
appalling hour of conflict. And peoples are bank- 
-rupt with the effort to prepare for war. And 
diplomacy exhausts itself in intricate schemes, and 
hidden intrigues, by which each group of nations 
secures itself against the attack of another group: 
and all live, breathless with anxiety, as in the thick 
of watching foes who will spring and slay when- 
ever the opportunity offers, and who can only be 
held off by fear of bringing on themselves some 
hostile combination, ever wakeful to damage and 
destroy. So European States glare at one another, 
content if they can forestall, from year to year, the 
inevitable crash. 

And frontiers bristle with guns; and summer 
plains are alive with manceuvres; and General 
Staffs are stealing and forging and lying, that they 
may get hold of the last secret in explosive, or 
in tactic. And alas! in the web of diplomatic 
intrigue, the chief Christian Pastor in Western 
Europe plays his part: and, for the sake of that 
Temporal Power, which has been the curse of the 
Roman See, does his utmost to foment suspicion 
and disturbance in the political combinations which 
affect the welfare of Italy and the stability of 
Southern Europe. And this is what Europe has 
become eighteen hundred years after Rome had 
lifted all fear off the face of the civilised world: 
and had enabled all men from Babylon to Britain 
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to live a common life of intimacy and friendship 
in unalarmed Peace—eighteen hundred years after 
the Prince of Peace had entered into that Imperial 
Organisation that He might make it the material 
instrument of His own promise to mankind! 

What a piteous contrast! It is indeed so piteous, 
so damning, that we feel instinctively that not all 
can have been said. There must be some quali- 
fying statement that will explain. Otherwise we 
might well despair. And there is. The rise of 
nationalities into significance, during the last 
three hundred years, has intensely complicated and 
deepened the difficulty of the task set us. It was 
the growth and coherence of separate nations 
which broke up the Unity of Medizval Feudalism. 
Nations have been the sole factors in modern 
politics. And modern war springs from the diffi- 
culty. of determining their relative importance ; 
from the clash of their racial antagonisms: from 
the rivalry of their competitive expansion: from 
their race for room in a crowded earth. Modern 
war is all racial. Russian and Slav and Teuton 
and French and British and Chinese jostle, and 
thrust, and jar, and collide. And Nations did not 
exist in the Roman Empire. It expunged the 
forces from which our perils spring. It is a far 
harder thing to achieve Unity and Peace out of 
free fellowship of independent races, compelled by 
deeper inward instincts each to develop its own 
native idiosyncrasy, each to put out its own fullest 
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growth, than it was out of a system of law which 
laid all those urgent and aggressive forces flat. 
And Christianity, itself, has intensified the difficulty 
of the task, by giving a sacred dignity to the 
principle of nationality. Christianity demands free 
expansion for racial types. It hallows patriotism. 
It evokes the differences of nations, as factors that 
go to enrich the fulness of that humanity which 
is consummated in the Man Christ. They con- 
tribute their separate gifts to build up the Body. 
And each, therefore, must have liberty to expand. 
Yet it is just this vigour of national expansion 
which, at this moment, turns Europe into an 
armed camp; and keeps us ever feverishly on the 
alert, to pile up armaments and navies, for fear of 
the collisions which are incessantly imminent between 
peoples who are always outbreaking their bounds. 
Yes! the task is harder than it was of old. 
That is an apology: but it is not an excuse. For, 
still, our disastrous failure to achieve our task 
stands, in crushing reproach, over against Rome’s 
success in achieving hers. And it is good to let 
the rebuke sting, on this Whitsunday,! when, at 
last, the world has become aware, through the 
sickness of sheer exhaustion, of the spectacle that 
she presents to men and angels to-day. The world 
is ashamed of it herself. Her Rulers have met to 
confess the desperate failure of their methods 


1 A Sermon preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Whitsunday, 
1899. 
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of government, which have led to so intolerable a 
result.!. They have met to confess that, as things 
stand, they are travelling in the way that madness 
lies, and are moving fast down into the abyss. 
And if the world is self-accused; is self-ashamed, 
at falling so far below the level of what Rome 
attained eighteen hundred years ago, what should 
be the agony of Christian shame, as we recall how 
that Roman Peace was itself the moment of pre- 
paration which Christ entered to sanction? It was 
the signal for the arrival of the Prince of Peace; 
who should give it the living heart, without which 
its outward form was mechanical and dead. Do 
we remember how close this lies to the very core 
of our Gospel? This is the mystery of the Gentiles, 
prepared from the foundation of the world—the 
elemental secret, kept hid, until, in due time, it 
could be revealed to St. Paul that he might carry 
abroad the good news far and wide—that hence- 
forth there were no distinctions holding the nations 
apart: that, henceforth, it was obsolete to divide 
Jew from Greek, or Barbarian from Scythian: that, 
henceforth, every man must recognise every other 
man as his brother, created in the same Image, 
redeemed by the same Blood, ready to be baptized 
into the same Household, Citizens of one Kingdom, 
members of the same Body. 

Can we dare to conceive what would have been 
St. Paul’s passion of indignation, if it had been 


1 Peace Conference at The Hague. 
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foretold to him, that baptized Christians would, 
themselves, shatter, by murderous wars, that unity, 
which the Empire, without knowing Christ, had 
handed over to them? Would it not have broken 
his heart—that heart which was on fire with the 
message of the unity of all humanity in Christ 
Jesus ? 

We grow terribly accustomed to these disgraces, 
which are traditional and universal: just as those 
who live in poisonous malarial valleys cease to 
notice the goitres and deformities that betray their 
normal disease. ‘Therefore it is so essential that 
we should correct our natural estimation of the 
European condition which has become habitual to 
us, by turning our eyes to that crowning achieve- 
ment of the ancient civilisation, by and through 
which it made its response to the redemptive work 
which God was doing on its behalf. 

Consider it! It was in response to man’s effort 
to weld his whole civilised existence into Unity and 
Peace, that God moved down to seize His oppor- 
tunity, and Christ entered to sanction and to save. 
So profoundly is God’s Gospel concerned with this 
question of Peace. So deeply is Christ’s honour 
implicated. “On Earth, Peace.” That was the 
whisper that thrilled through the world’s heart 
from the lips of Rome. And, as it passed from 
shore to shore, and man wondered at the goodness 
that sounded too good to be true—lo! out of 
Heaven broke the Angel Hosts, and to. peaceful 
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Shepherds’ ears the clarion answer rang, “Glory to 
God in the Highest and on Earth Peace, to men 
of goodwill.” 

Peace was the preparation for Christ. What is 
our preparation for His coming to-day? What 
opportunity do we offer Him, in which to realise 
the Brotherhood of man—out of which to build a 
Church in which there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
bond nor free, but only one language, one Body, one 
Spirit? Alas! We have sunk so far from the 
Gospel level that it never seems to strike us, as a 
reason against a war, that our foes are Christians— 
that we are members one of another—that we are 
one body in Christ Jesus; and that such a war 
should be more than any other intolerable to us 
as an outrage done to the Spirit ! 

“ Peace on Earth!” That was the Herald promise. 
Still, in the black night, if we would but listen, 
the Angel-Song is singing. ‘Peace on Earth!” 
It is part of the actual Revelation in Jesus Christ, 
that all men are of one blood—that all are brothers. 
“Peace on Karth!” As we humble ourselves into 
the dust before the memory of what the world was 
into which Christ was born—how high was _ its 
promise, which we have falsified and betrayed—let 
us pray, with vehemence, with a passion of self- 
reproval, with indignation against our sin, for that 
sudden effort on behalf of Peace to which a sick 
and burdened Europe has rallied with a startling 
readiness, at the call of one, who has sent out a 
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cry of despair at the awful size of the armies 
with which he had himself choked out the very 
life of his people. 

Surely never before was such a confession wrung 
from the soul of a Military Ruler with a million 
men embattled behind him! Pray that it be not 
in vain! Pray that your own England may have 
moral courage to believe that the Glory of God 
lies in Peace upon Earth. Pray to that Spirit, 
Who is Himself the very Bond of Peace, that He 
may bring us all to be of one heart and of one 
mind. 
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NATURE AND REVELATION 


‘*The day is Thine, the night also is Thine : Thou hast pre- 
pared the light and the sun.” —Ps, Ixxiv. 16. 


Tue writer of the Psalm is beset with perplexity 
and distress. 'The religious situation is at its worst. 
Disorder, confusion, destruction, reigns supreme. 
God has withdrawn His face. He stands afar off. 
He gives no sign of deliverance. His wrath is set 
against the sheep of His pasture. In vain the 
invocation of sacred memories—of ancient acts of 
love! In vain to plead the happy days when He 
had been so near, so familiar, so victorious! “O 
think upon Thy congregation, whom Thou hast 
purchased and redeemed of old. Think upon the 
tribe of Thine inheritance, and Mount Zion wherein 
Thou hast dwelt. Lift up Thy feet, that Thou 
mayest utterly destroy my enemy.” So the prayer 
rises; but there is no answer. God keeps silent and 
aloof. His enemies are loud in their triumph. 
They go forward unabashed, with the insolence of 
those who have got their day, and mean to use 
it. “Thine adversaries fone in the midst of Thy 
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congregations, and set up their banners for tokens. 
They break down the carved work of Thy sanctuary 
with axes and hammers. They set fire to the holy 
place. They defile the dwelling-place of Thy name. 
Yea! they have said in their hearts, ‘Let us make 
havoc of them altogether.’” And, in spite of this 
triumph of ungodliness, there is no one to speak out 
on God’s side: there is no rally on behalf of the 
truth. There is no leader; no deliverer; no coun- 
sellor; no guide. The Church of God is barren: 
is empty of resource: is cowed, and baffled, and 
beaten. “We see not one token: there is not one 
prophet more: no! not one is there among us that 
understandeth any more.” Is it never to end—this 
dismal hour of defeat, this desperate paralysis, 
this terrible vacancy? Will it never pass—this 
long and dreadful night? “O God, how long shall 
the enemy do this dishonour? How long shall the 
enemy blaspheme Thy name—for ever? Why with- 
drawest Thou Thy hand? Why pluckest Thou not 
Thy right hand out of Thy bosom and consume the 
enemy?” 

And then, out of the blackness of this blind 
turmoil, from out of which God has disappeared, he 
turns his eyes for relief to the steady and undeviat- 
ing drama which Nature for ever rehearses. There, 
in that calm world, secure and controlled, no trouble 
enters to disturb the even action of unwavering 
laws. No defilement shocks in that pure sanctuary. 
Each anticipation is realised: each promise is 
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verified : each pledge is fulfilled. Punctual, unfail- 
ing, constant, the mighty work proceeds. Day 
succeeds to day, and month follows month, according 
to the rhythmic motions which are sustained from 
age to age. In the sweet strength of obedience each 
separate portion keeps its allotted place. Nothing 
encroaches beyond its limits. Nothing misses its 
appointed path. No horrid clamour shakes the 
peace in which the entire creation lives and breathes. 
And, in this certainty, in this order, in this succes- 
sion of harmonious movement, God is everywhere 
manifest. It is His control which is felt in every 
recurrent regularity. It is His wisdom that sweetly 
ordereth all things. No hiding of the face, here; 
no strange withdrawal; no unintelligible silence ; no 
surrender of His supremacy. Earth and Heaven 
are full of Him. So near He is; so strong; so 
self-evident ; so paramount. “The day is Thine, the 
night is Thine; ‘Thou hast prepared the light and 
the sun. Thou hast set all the borders of the earth; 
Thou hast made summer and winter.” How piteous 
the contrast! Why is it that nature never fails its 
order, while the Church is given over to disaster ? 
Why is it that the face of the one is so fair and 
smooth, and the face of the other so troubled and 
distraught ? Why is it that the eternal faithfulness 
should be certified to the one and denied to the 
other? God remembers summer and winter; why 
should He not remember the congregation of His 
poor? So the poet cries aloud, challenging God by 
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the constancy of his natural laws. “Thou hast set 
all the borders of the earth: Thou hast prepared the 
light and the sun. Remember, then, O Lord, how 
the enemy hath rebuked; and forget not the con- 
gregation of Thy poor for ever. Look upon the 
covenant. Arise, O God, maintain Thine own cause. 
Remember how the foolish man blasphemeth Thee 
daily.” 

My brethren, we, too, look out, from the noise 
and turmoil of human life, and wonder at the calm 
of natural things. The contrast is sharp and strange 
as ever. Here, with us men, nothing ever goes 
straight: nothing gets clear from tangle. - Our 
history is a wild babel of angry voices, a storm of 
jostling disputes. Always the right is tainted with 
the wrong. Always the good cause yields at last, 
and sins, and breaks. The truth of one age becomes 
the lie of another. This is always the dreary repe- 
tition of excess, and reaction, and recoil, and the 
excess of recoil, and the counter-reaction, and again 
the exaggeration. So the checkered story of man’s 
advance stumbles along from blunder to blunder. 
Where is the steady movement of enduring law, 
constant as the march of the seasons, from seed-time 
to harvest? How vividly we all feel this, now and 
again, when, stunned by the loud roar of some great 
modern city like London, we from time to time look 
up from its disasters, and its confusions; from its 
herds of feverish faces, pushing, pressing, they know 
not why or whither; from its senseless sins; from 
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its weary wastefulness; from its ruins, and wrecks, 
and castaways; from the sensual leers of loathsome 
men; from the ghastly ugliness of wicked women 
hunting their prey down under the flaring gas—we 
look up, sick at all the infamy, the horror, the 
tyranny of wrong, and lo! there the great sun is 
sinking to his rest, in the ancient calm, as of old, 
since the world began. There is the moon, lifting a 
clear-cut rim, quiet, patient, delicate and cool. Oh 
the majesty, the security, the peace! How bitter 
the irony! ‘O God, how long shall the adversary 
do this dishonour? How long shall the enemy 
blaspheme Thy name—for ever? Yet the day is still 
Thine, and the night is still Thine: Thou hast pre- 
pared the light and the sun.” 

And the contrast between order and disorder is 
stronger yet: it wounds our very soul of souls, as it 
meets us in the fierce controversies that tear the very 
Church of God itself; in the bigotries, and the 
insults, and the scorn, and the quarrels, and the 
hates, which defame the credit of Christ, and dis- 
grace His revered name. And still, though we hate 
it, we cannot escape out of the trouble and the snare; 
and still, whatever we do, we find ourselves swept 
under by a flood of violence; and passions rise, 
and hot words are flung; and all the beauty of the 
kingdom is thrown down; and wolves devour the fold; 
and there is no strong hand put out to quell the 
strife, and no leader gives clear utterance to the 
word that would give peace; and no evident guidance 
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of our King rallies His hosts to the standard of 
truth. And then, sore and bruised, and dis- 
heartened, we turn and gaze, in some happy hour 
of leisure, from some fair heathery slope, over the 
sweet grace of an English landscape as it sleeps, 
steeped in the glory of golden haze, smiling to itself 
in the unruffled security of rolling downs and wooded 
homesteads, and harvest-fields, and river-meadows, 
and shadowy holms. Ah! how the shame smites us 
as we see what God has done on the earth and what 
man has made of man! How is it that the Church 
of God cannot retain that secret of peace? How is 
it that the kingdom of grace is so shattered by dis- 
order, while the kingdom of nature obeys each punc- 
tual behest of law? ‘O God, Thine adversaries roar 
in the midst of the congregation; they set fire upon 
Thy holy places; they make havoc of them alto- 
gether. We see not one token; there is not one 
prophet more. No! no one is there among us that 
understandeth any more. Yet the day is Thine, and 
the night is Thine: 'Thou hast prepared the light and 
the sun. Thou hast set all the borders of the earth: 
Thou hast made summer and winter.” 

So we cry in our anguish with the Jew. And yet 
there is a difference between him and us. We feel 
the immortal calmness of nature as poignantly as he 
did, in its contrast with our own distress; but that 
calm order does not always speak to us of God so 
directly as it did to him. This very fixity of law, 
undeviating and invariable, which was to him the 
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primary witness of the Divine Will, has become to 
us, through the disclosures of natural science, so vast 
and so intricate an affair, that we cannot sum it up 
into a single act of God’s immediate volition. It 
spreads and spreads far away out of our sight, cause 
within cause, motion after motion machinally trans- 
mitten, until the whole appears to us as if it worked 
itself, with ruthless precision, like a huge compli- 
cated machine, dumb, mindless, inhuman. No 
voice leaps through it to sound in our ears: no 
spiritual impulse quickens it with intelligible mean- 
ing. The fixity, the uniformity, appear to us as 
evidence, not of a living God whose hand is every- 
where, in whose breath all is sustained, but rather of 
a grim and godless necessity, which holds us all in 
an iron vice. Nature no doubt is calm: Nature is 
constant: Nature rebukes us bv her severe fidelities. 
Yes! but it is the fidelity of a blind mechanism 
which knows us not. The stars never fail in their 
rigid order, in their appointed places: but they are 
cold, impenetrable, impassive. We feel the old 
shame at our own restless disorders under their 
quiet shining: but can we find in them an appeal 
to the same God whom we would serve and love? 
Can we cry out, “The day is Thine, the night is 
Thine: Thou hast prepared the light and the sun”? 

Alas! the Western spirit of analysis has gone too 
far with us! We resolve nature into its elements, 
and, in the resolution, God for us disappears. We 
of the West have lost that immediate Vision of the 
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Spirit which is the peculiar privilege and gift of 
those religious Easterns, whether Israelite or Arab, 
who see God very near in the undivided realities 
of experience. “My own East!” cries Browning’s 
Luria, looking back to it from the West— 


“ How nearer God we were! He glows above 
With scarce an intervention, presses close 
And palpitatingly, His soul o’er ours ! 


All changes at His instantaneous will ; 


His hand is still engaged upon His work ! 
So man breathes wholly there ! 
Feels glad to stand ’neath God’s close naked hand !” 


Ah! woe is on us! That vivid, direct impression 
of the divine immanence is what we moderns have 
lost. And so it has come about at last that we are 
often seduced into reversing the position of the Jew 
in the Psalm. He appealed from the confusions and 
uncertainties in which his own special Revelation left 
him to the secure and certain evidence of God in 
Nature. God was so clearly there, directing sun 
and moon. Why was He so strangely absent from 
the bewildered Church? But we find ourselves in- 
vited to turn us from the chaos of the natural world, 
where no sure footing can be found for faith, and to 
seek relief from the torture of bewildered doubt in 
the absolute and undisputed certainties of revelation. 
I have read an Anglo-Catholic Manual quite lately 
which parades the dreadful perplexities in which 
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nature and the natural man are inextricably plunged, 
without any satisfying evidence from God, or 
morality, or freedom of Spirit. “In Philosophy, in 
Ethics, we have nothing but a babel of hopeless 
contradictions,” so we are told in the book. And 
then it speaks of the contrast offered by a Church 
which, on all momentous problems, speaks with- 
out difficulty, without evasion, without hesitation. 
“There is no question” (it solemnly declares) “of 
grave importance about God or the soul which the 
Church is not prepared definitely to answer.” Now, 
could any statement be more acutely and helplessly 
at variance with facts? Recall the long history of 
the broken and burdened Church. Has she ever 
once spoken “without hesitation or difficulty”? 
Has she not won her way to dogmatic assertion 
through toil and stress at least as great as that 
which has beset the natural man in his pursuit of 
truth? Has she not to grapple with fierce problems 
of moral duty, so that by many a rough and suffer- 
ing experience she may wring out her answer? Has 
she not still a hundred momentous questions affect- 
ing the very Being of God, and the external 
existence of man, to which she can give no answer 
whatever? Is she not always tossed and troubled 
and straitened, torn with discussion, on the edge of 
perilous disasters, knowing little or nothing of the 
road that lies before her, or how she will pass 
through the night, or when the power of the storm 
will be lifted? Surely there is no antithesis more 
III. I 
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false than that between the uncertainties of Nature 
and the certainties of Revelation. No! the Psalm 
is right. Nature and Revelation both speak of the 
same God, and their evidence for Him tallies in its 
substance and in its methods. The certainty of 
Revelation comes home to those, and to those only, 
who can discover corroborating proof for the 
certainty in the Nature that works around them. 
The temper that will hear God speaking through 
His Church is the same temper that catches the 
echoes of His voice in the winds as they pass and in 
“the silence of the starry skies.” On the other 
hand, the temper that finds Nature a mere babel of 
contradictions will find the same babel in the story 
of the Church’s Creeds. The evidence of the 
authenticity of dogmatic truth is of like fashion 
with the evidence that sees in the visible things of 
creation the witness of things unseen. It is very 
easy, no doubt, to taunt man with his endless. con- 
fusion and contradiction in philosophy and ethics ; 
but it is easier still to taunt the believers in the 
revelation of Jesus Christ with their infinite disputes 
and conflicts over its meaning. By mocks at man’s 
natural efforts to arrive at truth we forge the 
sharpest weapon against ourselves. 

My brethren, the Bible works on a wholly 
different method. As we have seen, it exactly 
reverses the picture. It is written by Jews: and 
the Jew never hesitates for a moment about the 
evident reality and certainty of God in Nature. He 
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sees, feels, hears, knows, apprehends Him there, with- 
out difficulty, without hesitation. Whenever he 
wants to relieve his perturbed spirit by reposing on 
the verities that never suffer disturbance, he turns to 
the heavens which are God’s throne: to the earth 
which is His footstool : to the mountains which He 
has rooted in righteousness: to the great deep 
which moves under His breath. There is the one 
unchanging witness. No years shake its authority : 
no perplexity obscures its unfaltering verdict. “The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork: one day telleth another, 
and one night certifieth another.” They may have 
no speech or language, but to man’s listening ear, 
without pause or break or doubt, “their voices are 
heard among them.” 

So the Jew saw and pronounced, and it is our duty 
to throw ourselves back upon the spiritual instincts 
of the Israelite. In this matter of seeing God in 
Nature he has the authority of genius. There in 
the Bible we have the record of his expert experi- 
ence. And we poor bewildered Westerns, tangled 
in our own native confusions, must put ourselves to 
school under the Jew. We must take from him the 
clear and downright vision which we have somehow 
lost. Other gifts we have which were denied to 
him. We can carry further than he the analysis of 
scientific inquiry: we can rationalise the process of 
nature by dissection of its manifold elements. But 
this very power to dissect is apt to neutralise the 
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power to synthesize: we fail to apprehend the living 
movement. So we are right to recover our balance 
by appeal to Him who holds the counter-excellence. 
The Jew sees God with the seeing of the eye; sees 
Him in the mighty activities of Nature, in the con- 
crete facts of experience. God is present to him 
in these: attesting His validity: disclosed as the 
supreme and only actuality. In the roar of the 
storm, in the rush of the rain, in the splendour of 
the sun, in the obedience of the moon, in the steady 
fixities of rock, and tree, and cliff, he and his God 
come face to face, and commune together. He has 
no doubt, hesitation, difficulty. There is the 
domain where his God never fails him. Tossed and 
afflicted in his spiritual experiences, he still holds 
fast to this abiding consolation. Anyhow, “'The 
day is Thine, the night is Thine: Thou hast prepared 
the light and the sun.” We have to learn to see 
with his eyes. ‘That is what we mean by taking the 
Bible as our authority, our revelation. We believe 
that through the Israelite man was shown once for 
all what he ought to see for himself. That is the 
right way, the true way, in which the world is to be 
envisaged. ‘That is the authentic perspective. That 
is its valid appearance. If it does not look like 
that to us, then it is we who must be wrong. We 
must put ourselves under the schoolmaster who 
knows. We must cling to the Jew’s announcement 
of what he felt. We must win from him the 
capacity which is so strong in him, so weak in us— 
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the capacity to behold God at work with downright 
certainty in the every-day earth about us. 

And then we have another lesson to learn from 
him. Not only did he find absolute certainty in the 
evidence for God in Nature, but he was also pre- 
pared to be loyal to a Revelation which, for long, 
dark periods, may fail to afford him that clear 
security of God’s close presence, that regularity of 
order and seemliness in God’s workmanship, which 
he found so constant in the natural world. It is 
his own Revelation which is disturbed by such strange 
perplexities. It is his special privileges, sealed to 
him by God, which are open to such terrible 
insecurities. It is his Sanctuary which seems to 
be emptied of God, deserted, forgotten, left to the 
scorn of adversaries, who make havoc of its fair 
delights. Outside there, the great order of Nature 
proclaims God’s mighty name. “'The day is Thine, 
the night is Thine.” They never languish or grow 
troubled, but inside he cannot understand all God 
is doing. 

Yet it is God’s congregation. It is His inheritance. 
Nothing shakes the Jew’s loyal, devoted belief in the 
peculiar favour that has been shown him. He 
never dreams of arguing—“If it is a Revelation, it 
is bound to be clear, decided, protected against all 
possible doubt and uncertainties. God would never 
give a Revelation and then leave it open to perplexity 
or to question.” The Jew answers—“ That is just 
what He has done. It is a Revelation that He 
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gave us. We are His flock: His inheritance: His 
Church. That is certain. Yet just look at our 
actual situation! How we are troubled, tossed, 
agonised, not knowing which way to turn! Nature 
is calm; but we are disturbed. Yet we will not 
fail the word given us for all that: we are the 
divine Society, the holy Congregation: even though 
God seem absent from us so long.” 

We, too, must possess ourselves of a like loyalty 
to his. The extraordinary assumption that a 
Revelation, if it be a Revelation, must be free 
from difficulty; must be clear-cut, logical, com- 
plete; must leave no problem unsolved; must 
secure itself against every conceivable misunder- 
standing; is flatly contradicted by everything that 
we know of the only Revelation of which we have 
any experience. It was the mark of heresy in the 
first centuries to aim at logical completeness, 
at clear-cut consistency. ‘The Mother-Church clung 
to the vital facts that were revealed to her ex- 
perience, whatever the logical contradictions, the 
intellectual dilemmas, which they left unanswered. 
The Mother-Church was content to hold the truth 
in earthen vessels—content (that must mean) to 
hold it in spite of encompassing obscurities, infirmities, 
darknesses. It was the truth, and she knew it, not 
as logic, but as a life, a force, a fire—the kindling 
touch of God Himself. 

So she moves along through the strife of the first 
four centuries—“as perplexed, yet not in despair ; 
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cast down, yet not destroyed ; as dying, and behold 
she lived!” And it is because our own Church here 
in England, repeats the old story, and wil] abandon 
nothing of the fulness of the concrete truth for 
the sake of logical consistency; and is beset with 
confusion and bewilderment and disorder and con- 
tradiction; and is always in peril and doubt and 
darkness, and yet still survives and asserts her undying 
catholicity ; and still pleads the one sacrifice, keeps 
the one feast, maintains the one witness, and feeds 
on the one life; unflinching in her claim, though it 
be compassed about with clouds and darkness— 
it is because in all this she does but verify the mark 
of an Apostolic career that is always in distress yet 
never destroyed, always dying yet always found to 
be alive, that we love her with all our hearts and 
all our souls, and are willing gladly to spend and 
be spent in her service, and, through good report 
and evil, will cling to her till death. 

I would ask you this evening a plain, practical 
question,! my sons: Why is it that, in her hour of 
need, that Church should find so few men in this 
University willing to enter her ministry? So 
pitifully few among the swarms of men passing 
out into life and labour! She is in straits, under 
the stress of her immense natural responsibilities— 
under the stress of attacks from without and 
dissensions within. It is a bad hour with her, 
and things go hardly. She needs help sorely. 

1 Preached at St. Mary’s, Oxford, to Undergraduates. 
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Can it be that it is this troubled aspect of hers 
which holds you back from serving her? Do you 
doubt her commission, her call upon your services, 
because of the perplexities that compass her about ? 
Do you linger, waiting for some clearer path, 
looking for some Church that is not so afflicted as 
she is by her long warfare? Or why is it that, with 
the cause so urgent, the work so blessed, the very 
flower of England hold aloof? ‘There may be other 
reasons that bar the way, but at least let it not be 
this misconception of what the Church should be 
which withholds you from her. Let it not be her 
perplexities and distresses which make you hesitate 
to trust her. You may take courage from the 
Psalmist whose words are my text. You may desire, 
as he did, that God’s revelation might work with the 
even, smooth, unbroken regularity of natural law. 
You may plead with God by the securities of Nature 
to temper and soften the insecurities in which His 
Church finds itself involved. ‘There, in the superb 
uniformities of day and night, you may see the 
pledge of that final peace towards which God is 
working and with which He proposes to lead His 
people. They witness to His delight in the cer- 
tainty of system and laws. But if in the present 
this may not be, and if the confusions in which 
God’s Church is beset are prolonged, you will not 
be dumfounded. You will know that it has been 
so before, and will be so again. The very troubles 
and obscurities will be a fresh call to young hearts 
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to share them. You will understand your plain 
duty just to surrender yourselves to the truth, as 
it is in Christ Jesus, however strange its adverse 
fortunes, however distant its victory. 

That truth you can know for yourselves in its 
vitality, in its reality, as a direct experience of your 
soul, here in this Church of England which is your 
home. And by God’s mercy you need never fail it 
or doubt it, or quail before its trials, or shrink at 
its misfortunes. For you are of the holy Congrega- 
tion ; you are the sheep of His Pasture. 

So believing, you will hold on and endure, until 
the good day dawn when God may, in His pity, 
restore to us the peace that we now envy in the 
calm of natural things—the peace of the great 
Heaven above our heads—the peace of the sweet 
Earth at our feet. And yet even if that be denied 
us before we die, still and ever there will be the 
peace that is our sure possession in Christ Jesus— 
the peace that no tumult can disturb, nor any 
thief pillage—the peace that is to be found unbroken 
in the very heart of the fiercest war—the peace, 
not of the world, nor as the world giveth—the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding. 
Into which most holy peace may God of His mercy 
bring us all! 
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BELIEF IN THE HOLY GHOST 


**T believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord, the Giver of 
Life.” —Nicene Creep. 


Au! but that is just the question! Do I believe 
in the Holy Ghost? What part does any such 
belief play in my life? What hold has it on my 
imagination or my reason? What does it sug- 
gest to me, when I declare my belief in it? What 
should I miss if it were taken away? How would 
it affect my conduct if it were struck out of my 
creed ? 

I suppose that any one of us would find these 
questions puzzling to meet. And if, at one time or 
another, we have, under the stress of such question- 
ings, turned to theological treatises to see what belief 
in the Holy Ghost ought to signify to us, I should 
not be surprised to find that the inquiry had been 
somewhat disappointing. (To students, no doubt, 
with leisure to apprehend delicacies of difference, 
the relation of the Holy Ghost to the Father and 
the Son, from Whom together He proceeds, is 
charged with interest pod significance. But it in- 
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volves rather subtle and minute distinctions; and 
we may find it exceedingly difficult to recognise any 
vital difference between the department allotted to 
the Son and that allotted to the Holy Ghost. The 
effort to hold them apart appear to us to be a feat 
of theological ingenuity. We can see the point, but 
can we hold it? We forget it again as soon as we 
have slackened the intellectual tension. On the 
plane of practical life it slips away from us. And 
we find ourselves sliding over this Article of our 
Creed with the habitual vagueness of apprehension 
which had preceded our gallant attempt to give it 
some precise meaning. 

Yet, if the Theology of the Holy Ghost is a bit 
abstract and hard to grasp, surely there is no Article 
of the Creed which has received such abundance of 
concrete illustration from the actual experience of 
our Age, as this. For it is as if the whole book of 
new intellectual revelations which this wonderful 
century has opened out to us, had set itself to 
symbolise the work of the Holy Ghost, the Lord, 
the Giver of Life. Each ruling conception which 
science and history and criticism have brought to 
light and by which they have revolutionised the 
entire fields of human knowledge, is but a parable of 
His characteristic manifestation. As each concep- 
tion comes before us; as we learn to understand its 
strange and exciting capacity to interpret immense 
domains of facts hitherto insoluble; we can but 
exclaim “Ah! that is just what I should mean by 
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the activity of God the Holy Ghost! That is His 
especial manner. ‘Those are His methods. I can 
give meaning to His Presence within the Church and 
within my own soul. I now think I understand Him 
through the sight of this wide and wonderful work 
where, for the first time, His operations have been 
vividly disclosed to me in their typical form and 
fashion.” 

(1) Take for instance our new way of conceiving 
Nature. We used to regard it as if it exhibited the 
action of fixed, rigid, changeless laws imposed upon 
a thing we called “ Matter.” The laws had nothing 
to do with the material which they utilised. That 
was something dead and fixed in itself, but compelled 
to act according to the undeviating formula of the 
law which it served. Such a world, once set going, 
reproduced for us the same inevitable results. It 
was a world upon which its fixed purpose had been, 
as it were, stamped once for all. On and on it 
mechanically worked, walling us in with unbroken 
and invariable necessities. God might, as it were, 
withdraw, leave it alone. It stood as a hard mecha- 
nism between Him and us. Here was certainly a 
world which did nothing to suggest a Living 
Spirit. 

But now, this Nature has been shown to be alive 
and in motion from end to end. It is one universal 
process in active movement, forming itself moment 
by moment. There is no dead Matter in it at all. 
For Matter, under modern analysis, has ceased to be 
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material. Matter is motion: it is force. It is a 
complex of vortices, turning, twisting; points and 
pivots round about which energy centralises itself. 
Matter is movement. When we attempt to arrive 
at its ultimate condition we have to go far be- 
yond anything that can be sensibly or experi- 
mentally verified. Physical science, now, bases all 
its calculations on conditions that are purely hypo- 
thetical and ideal. It gives us glimpses into a 
world of vibrations where pulsations of incredible 
velocity pass through an intangible and invisible 
medium. ‘The stiff and hard demarcations which 
were supposed to block off separate departments of 
Nature, yield and disappear; and we find ourselves 
in the presence of a tremulous tissue of swift 
and intricate waves, invisible, ethereal, in which a 
single living energy transmits itself from point to 
point, transmutes itself from form to form, and still, 
amid its everlasting variations, conserves its identity 
and transfers its force. 

This strange world, which we know as yet only 
problematically, so baffling is its speed, so infinitely 
delicate its materials, nevertheless submits itself to 
our practical handling, and already its wonders have 
passed out of the laboratory and the study, and 
have startled our popular imagination, as we are 
shown rays of light which pierce through walls that 
we fancied solid; and electric currents which pass 
without wires and act telepathically at a distance; 
and thoughts which pass from mind to mind, hyp- 
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notically or magnetically, without any visible media- 
tion of any kind. 

These are but the beginnings of what is before us ; 
they are but the gateways into a life that once would 
have seemed to be beyond the dreams of Arabian 
magic, but which is real, and positive and scientific, 
lying all about us at this hour awaiting our dis- 
covery. 

And surely every insight that we gain into this 
miracle of motion which we name Nature, does but 
suggest for us what it is that we may mean by 
belief in Him Who is Lord of all swift motions and 
all tremulous activities and all quivering currents 
of light and heat and force, “the Holy Ghost,” 
who comes in the wind, and rushes as a fire, and 
moves through all things. 

(2) And again, there is not only the miracle of 
motion, but also the miracle of growth. Those iron 
laws, which we spoke of as rules imposed upon Matter 
from without, are now seen to be formative from 
within. Matter is not dead stuff moulded into a 
shape by rule, but the expression of a principle 
which it holds in itself. It evolves: it develops : 
it grows: and in evolving, in growing, it proves 
itself to be more than matter. It grows by an 
energy which is not its own, but which it retains and 
embodies. It is always in the act of becoming; 
always pressing forward towards a type which it 
unceasingly sets itself to produce and to reproduce 
and to retain under varying conditions, and to 
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maintain in the face of its environment. Ever the 
type shifts and changes to meet the shift and change 
of circumstance, and yet to remain identical with 
itself. This persistence of type in. change, this 
tenacity of inward progress, this inherent tendency 
to transmit the radical series of transmutations 
through which it passes from germ to completion, 
is what we now mean by the “law” in the life. 
Such tenacity is in itself the proof of a living in- 
telligence which does not adapt the thing from 
without to ends remote from it, but impels it from 
within to attain its own fulfilment through the 
gradations of an orderly sequence, according to the 
principle of inherent growth. “First the blade 
then the ear; then the full corn in the ear.” 
Everywhere, and everlastingly, this spectacle of 
growth proceeds before our eyes. Nature is alive 
and growing; that is the one unvaried thing that 
we know about it; and growth is a rational process. 
It is an end in itself. Here is the new teleology, 
supplied to us by Darwin himself. And, my 
brethren, in a life that grows; in a life that grows 
anywhere and all at once; in a life of many cor- 
related growths, all inwoven into one matter, all 
related to one another, all agreeing by their separate 
growths to constitute one entire order of Creation, 
which itself develops as a whole, rising, level after 
level, to a consummation scuh as contains in itself 
and interprets all the manifold and intricate pro- 
cesses of lower growth which have led up to its 
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arrival—in such a life as this, discovered by the 
help of Natural Science, how can we fail to recognise 
the exact image of what we have always been taught 
to attribute to God “the Holy Ghost, the Lord, 
the Giver of Life”? It had been couched for us in 
mysterious language which we found it hard to 
apprehend. We had read, long ago, of a society, of 
a Body which He, the Spirit, forever creates, a 
dividing to every member its proper ministry, so 
that all the body fitly joined and compacted together 
“according to the effectual working in the measure 
of every part, making increase of the body unto the 
edifying of itself in love.” These great words had 
stirred us, but we had hitherto felt them remote and 
unimaginable. ‘They were dismissed as belonging to 
spiritual mysteries, hid in heaven, far away from our 
eyes or experience; the visions of exalted saints into 
which we were too weak to enter; allegories, parables, 
mystical rhapsodies to which no one could give 
precision. So we may have thought. And lo! all 
about us, at our very feet, within our very own 
bodies, in everything that fell under our eyes, the 
mystical vision of the Apostle was being rehearsed, 
was being reproduced. The language that we 
thought rhapsodical is the language of modern 
science describing the life of growth as it evolves 
hour by hour, year after year here upon earth. No 
language more exactly portrays the organic unity of 
this living body which we call Nature. 

Take up any one of those Biological Manuals 
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which the great chiefs of; natural science so freely 
write now for our benefit, that we may enter, in 
our ignorant simplicity, into the kingdom which 
those magnificent labourers have won for us. “Read 
there; and, as you read of the working of this 
work of organic growth, lift up your eyes, lift up 
your heart, and say to your God, “Oh my God, 
I see a little, I faintly understand the methods, 
of thy hidden working. And I can say, with 
a better reason, I believe in God, the Holy 
Ghost.” 

And again, on the plane of human life, we have 
an illustration of the method of the Spirit at His 
work, which has become wonderfully familiar to 
our modern thought and our language. It is what 
we mean by a “movement.” Everything is seen 
to proceed by “movements.” The “ Free-Trade 
movement,” the “ Oxford movement,” the “'Temper- 
ance movement.” So we sum up whole masses of 
facts, in themselves infinitely varied, often intangible 
and indefinite, yet all obedient to the stress of a 
certain tendency which prevails for a certain period 
over a certain area. “A movement!” It explains 
so much. It is so satisfactory to us to attribute 
to it what otherwise we should find it hard to 
allocate. It all falls in under some “ism” or other, 
by which a movement is named, “ Individualism,” 
“ Ritualism,” “Socialism,” “Sacerdotalism.” Yet 
what a strange phenomenon it is which we embody 
in the word “movement” and label with an “ism”! 
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Where and how does this tendency suddenly ex- 
hibit this power to prevail? It is found to be in 
the air, no one knows how. Phrases which were 
already perfectly familiar and produced no particular 
effect, suddenly became alive with unanticipated 
power. They assume a curious prominence; they 
exercise a subtle mastery. The motives to which 
they appeal, hitherto dormant or peaceable enough, 
now respond vehemently; they work and kindle 
and inspire. Other men, in earlier days, may very 
likely have noted the value of these phrases; have 
tried to evoke their motives; but they have been 
before their day, somehow, and all has fallen flat. 
The date, the period for the “movement” was not 
yet arrived. Now, at last, for no special reason 
that we can see, all is changed. The phrases catch 
on: the motives leap into action. 

And this happens everywhere at once. Indi- 
viduals brooding alone, believing themselves to be 
hopelessly out of touch with the world about them, 
find to their amazement that, as soon as they dare 
to utter what is in their minds, others and others, 
scattered here, there, and everywhere, have been 
following the same tract of thought, have been 
yearning for just that expression, have been wonder- 
ing whether they dare to use those very sounds. 
The individual mind, in its own solitary work, 
discovers itself to be but the instance, the instru- 
ment, the material, through which an immense, 
a world-wide change is operating, which is, every- 
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where, renovating men’s conceptions, and shifting 
their standards, and opening their horizon, and 
determining their actions. A thousand things 
that would have been quite inconceivable in the 
atmosphere that preceded the “movement” have 
now become intelligible and practicable since it 
has come about. Men are, somehow, ready. The 
needful enthusiasm is there. We do what we could 
not have dreamed it possible to have done. And 
all because we are co-operating with the swing and 
will of some secret tide of force which spreads, 
and pervades, and swells, and rises, carrying us we 
know not whither, moving towards some goal set 
before it which is far beyond our ken. 

How elastic is a “movement”! How pliable! 
How variable! It shows itself in and through 
whole swarms of events, which have little in com- 
mon otherwise, but which all are touched by, or 
bear the traces of, the “ movement.” So vague and 
indefinite are its outlines! We cannot fix them; 
they fringe off into nothingness; but the “move- 
ment,” for all that, is absolutely precise, concrete, 
tangible. It has a solid core of structural heat 
which, from within, works with one coherent 
pressure, driving its way forward with singular 
tenacity, creating new facts, assimilating new 
material, stamping its impress with irresistible con- 
tinuity throughout a period. 

And, then, it ebbs with the same strange in- 
evitability with which it rose. It is found to have 
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a term set it which it may not pass. Back the 
strong tide is sucked. The phrases sound thinner 
and poorer than they did. They are used as loudly, 
but by weaker men. 'The motives, once so master- 
ful, draw back within their borders. Another tide 
is moving from another quarter. No one knows 
why or how it began or whence it came from. 
Only it is seen that the prophetic spirits of the 
younger men have ceased to vibrate under the 
older trumpet-calls. They answer now to other 
cries. ‘The “movement” has come, and has gone. 
And as we watch its secret obedience to some 
power out of sight that is felt to be ruling, 
directing, withdrawing it according to a divine 
purpose—a power that holds this vast and rhythmic 
swing of moving tides in the hollow of its hand— 
we exclaim with a fuller faith, “Lo! this is the 
work of the Spirit that moves over the face of the 
waters. I see better how to believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord, the Giver of Life. He bloweth 
where He listeth, and we hear the sound of His 
arrival, but we cannot tell whence He cometh, or 
whither He goeth. This surely is He.” 

My brethren, carry back the imagination, the 
reason, with which you have noted the work of 
the Spirit in nature, in life, in humanity, and see 
whether you will not gain a better and fuller under- 
standing of His methods and of His presence at His 
work within the Holy Catholic Church. Consider 
what it will mean. 
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(1) He works there too, as a motion, an activity, 
a life. The material that He uses is no dead 
indifferent stuff on which He imposes certain formal 
conditions. Nay! He is within it as a motive force, 
as a living power, realised in act through the 
material, which is this organic body. The Church 
is alive and growing with the pulsations of this 
Presence from end to end of its being. The whole 
of it exists, as an act of His will within it, eternally 
sustained and eternally renewed. He smites into 
our child-souls as babes at the font, and we become 
regenerate; for we are His, and He is in us. He 
smites into us at Confirmation, even as some strong 
electrical current, radiating, vibrating, knitting us 
up into the varied unity of the Body of Christ. He 
smites Himself into the Bread and the Wine: taking 
of Christ and making Christ ours. This is the Real 
Presence, a vital act of God done in our midst: not 
to be caught, or imprisoned, and carried about as a 
dead mechanical thing, but an act in time, from the 
world beyond time—an act in space from out of the 
life that knows no space or time—an act real, living, 
precise, actual—a motion of the will of God work- 
ing in us, laying hold of us, communicating with us, 
pouring into us, to renew and to transfigure. Ah! 
surely the Church of God, with its ministers and 
its Sacraments, can never for us become a mere 
legal security of privilege, a formal and external 
institution, so long as we recognise it as the struc- 
tural environment of a living Spiritual Organism, 
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the home of Divine action eternally proceeding, the 
organ of the Holy Ghost. 

(2) And as the Church embodies God in motion 
towards man through the Holy Spirit who proceeds 
from Father and from Son, so also the Church is the 
gradual product and work of God the Holy Ghost, 
as He moves back through us to the Father and to 
the Son. The Church is in growth: it is for ever 
in the act of becoming what it was created to be. 
And it is judged by that which it is going to be, 
not by that which it now is. It is on its way to 
become the bride of Christ, without spot or wrinkle. 
Therefore it is, now, the Bride; for the Holy Ghost 
is the pledge that the Church has in it, already, the 
power to attain her goal. She is, already, what she 
is going to be, since He, the Giver of Life, is feeding 
her with the life that shall be new in the Kingdom 
of God. The type, the principle, the law of her 
final form, is lodged through Him, within her now. 
And therefore it is, that, by virtue of the Presence, 
we use of her, throughout the days of her dim and 
sordid struggle here on earth, defiled though she 
be by many a dark blot, withered though she 
seem often by wrinkled or melancholy age, all the 
high and splendid language which belongs to the 
Assembly of the first-born, the Home of the Saints, 
the City of God. We look at her as we might look 
at some poor broken woman in the streets, in whom 
we still persist in recognising the pure womanhood 
that God had created, and so go out to her in pity 
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and in love. And with the Church, this is no mere 
idea of a hereafter, of a pardon yet to be won; for, 
already, the pardon is housed in her, and the Spirit 
of her bridal purity is already fashioning her form 
within, so that she is making ready now for the 
Marriage Supper of the Lamb. 

Only, it is slow and long and weary this prepara- 
tion. Only, its processes are hidden and remote. 
And often our hearts faint, and we wonder and cry 
“How long, O Lord, how long?” And then God 
in His mercy reveals to us some signal of the 
patience, the persistence, the tenacity with which 
the type of the Church asserts itself, and the growth - 
of the Church moves and wins its way forward; and 
in that patience, and in the tenacity of purpose, we 
recognise again the untiring presence of Him who 
is the power of her growth; and once again we fall 
down in shame at our impatient discontent, and 
confess and plead “O my God, forgive! Enable 
us that we may, in spite of our weakness, believe in 
God the Holy Ghost.” ; 

It is to this faith in the Holy Ghost that I would 
ask you to pledge yourselves as you review the work 
of the Church in London. 

Here, indeed, is a blotted and a broken work, 
done in a painful struggle, beaten again and again 
by the weight of adverse circumstances, disfigured 
by many a sin and many an impurity, loaded down 
with ancient abuses, disturbed by alarm, cramped 
by ignorance, thwarted by bigotries, impoverished 
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and scattered, hard beset by adversity, full of fears 
without and within. 

Looking round this great city, with its nightmare 
of poverty ever darkening; with its poor becoming 
yet more houseless and homeless than ever; with its 
population ever outstepping, by its annual increase, 
all that we can do to overtake a task already hope- 
lessly belated; we might well despair of a Church 
which could only encounter this tremendous charge 
with forces so inadequate and disarranged, if it were 
not that we could estimate her capacities and her 
endowments according to the measure, not of what 
she is, but of what she has the power to become; 
by the measure, not of the resources seen, but of 
those unseen ; by the measure of the fulness of Jesus 
Christ, which is to her even now by the Guest whom 
she already houses, by the power now working in 
her of God, the Holy Ghost. 

Try her by that measure, and you will see in her 
the one sign which is authoritative, the sign of per- 
manent growth, of persistent movement towards a 
fixed end. Amid all her squalor, wherever she has 
room to breathe, she shows herself capable of Catholic 
fulness. She exhibits a tendency towards the perfect 
type. She gives symptoms of the endowments which 
are the heritage of the Church of God. Give her 
but a chance by trusting in her spiritual reality and 
she responds; she verifies her ancient claim ; she has 
storings of deep things; she surprises you with un- 
expected forces. She moves. She makes way. She 
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lifts herself out of the dirt. She takes upon her her 
own immemorial form and outline; she opens out 
into grace and beauty and strength. It all begins. 
Down some blind slum, behind the ignominies of 
human degradations, lo! you come upon her again 
and yet again. ‘Too often she has but some hideous 
building to represent her, and two or three over- 
worked unknown priests. But the powers of the 
body of Christ are making themselves known, and 
the dim and dirty streets have a Presence in their 
midst which witnesses with strange efficacy to the 
victorious movings of regeneration. A kingdom of 
heaven is within us; a mystical glory is felt. It is 
the Bride who is making herself ready. 

Believe in the Holy Ghost and you will recognise 
its evidence in the Church in London to-day, in this 
consistent and inevitable movement, which no ob- 
stacles can repress, towards the Pattern given in the 
Mount. 

Believe in the Holy Ghost and you will enter 
into the secret of a Church which so resolutely 
believes in itself, in its mission, in its task, in its 
national responsibility. 

Believe in the Holy Ghost and you will be un- 
ashamed of the piteous gap between the Church’s 
claims and their true fulfilment; for you will know 
that it is enough that the power to fulfil the claims 
is in her; and that the fulfilment therefore is always 
possible, however disastrous the present defeat. 

Believe in the Holy Ghost and you will rally to 
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the relief of His power; to the release of His long- 
suffering energy, as He toils and wrestles, beneath 
all our obscurities, sending up His prayer and suppli- 
cations with groanings that cannot be uttered. 

Believe in the Holy Ghost, the Giver of Life, for 
it is life that we sorely need; it is life that we piti- 
fully lack. And He desires to give life, and to give 
it abundantly. Wherever you give Him His oppor- 
tunity He will seize it; and His opportunity is the 
Church of Christ. 

Believe in the Holy Ghost and believe in His 
Church. 

And let this belief, so rich and so exalted, be the 
measure and the inspiration of what you do for the 
Church in His name. 
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IX 
THE DOUBLE MISSION 


“‘ And when they were come out of the ship, straightway 
they knew Him, and ran through that whole region round 
about, and began to carry about in beds those that were 
sick, where they heard He was. 

“ And whithersoever He entered, into villages, or cities, or 
country, they laid the sick in the streets, and besought Him 
that they might touch if it were but the border of His gar- 
ment : and as many as touched Him were made whole.”— 
Str. Marx vi. 54-56. 

“‘And He charged them that they should tell no man of 
Him. 

“And He began to teach them, that the Son of man must 
suffer many things, and be rejected of the elders, and of the 
chief priests, and scribes, and be killed, and after three days 
rise again.”—Sr. Marx viii. 30, 31. 


A CauseE has, always, two alternative methods by 
which to press forward its advance, and it lies with 
it to say on which it will lay most stress. 

On the one hand, it has got to announce its 
arrival; to force attention; to spread its influence 
over as large an area as possible. It must set to 
work to reach all sorts and conditions of men. It 


must create an effect here, there, and everywhere. 
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It must challenge, arrest, provoke, stir; it must 
push its way in amid things; it must lay its mes- 
sage open to all who have ears to hear. It must 
signalise its purpose. It must make its presence 
forcibly felt. 

All this is essential to its life. It is not the 
vulgarity of self-advertisement of which we are 
speaking. It is, rather, the impulse of unselfishness 
which prompts those who believe in a Cause to 
share it with others, to refuse to keep it to them- | 
selves. ‘They have hold of a truth which the whole 
world sorely needs, as they believe; and they are 
keen to give it voice, to display its excellence, to 
impart its secrets, to see it at its blessed work with 
the widest and freest activity. So they lay them- 
selves to the task of extending and multiplying its 
opportunities, of kindling expectations, of wakening 
interest. They want everybody to know. They 
cannot rest until the appeal has been made to all 
who might reap the benefit. They would feel it a 
sin to keep such good news to themselves, even as 
those lepers who were stung to the quick to think 
that they alone knew of the flight of the besieging 
army round Samaria and had kept the secret to 
themselves. Surely, their first duty is to wake the 
slumbering city and relieve its anxiety. 

The motive, then, is a good one which leads in 
this direction. It is one which is bound to operate 
in all who have deep convictions, which it would be 
the joy of their fellows to possess also, 
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So any good Cause flings itself hither and thither 
with some recklessness of generosity. The diffi- 
culty is that, though it wins a hearing, it suffers 
in the process. Its influence spreads; but it is 
diluted as it goes. The good news is but vaguely 
apprehended by the mixed masses whom, in varying 
degrees, it stirs. It is half-understood ; misunder- 
stood. It shifts as it passes to and fro. It admits 
doubtful admixtures. It loses purity of tone. It 
touches many whom it could have touched in no 
other way, but it only touches them. It does not 
conquer them, sway them, master them, as the light 
of all their seeing. It does not make good over 
them the supremacy with which it ruled the bodies 
and souls of its first adherents. It slips into a 
doubtful position by the side of other alien motives, 
which it cannot expel and learns to tolerate. So 
discredit falls upon it. Confusions arise; blunders 
disfigure it; quarrels break out. No one knows 
which is the real authentic truth, and which is the 
spurious counterfeit. ‘Thus the splendid extension 
is won at the cost of the original simplicity and 
reality. The triumph carries, in itself, the seeds of 
its own defect. The world is gained, but the soul 
of the movement is lost. 

And therefore it is that the leader of a Cause, 
in dismay at familiar failures of this type, may 
recoil from this method altogether, and take, sadly, 
the other alternative. He may prefer to rely not on 
the vaguely diffused influence, but on a compact and 
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concentrated force, centred in the few who have 
the heart of the matter in them. For such a man, 
everything appears to depend on the individuals 
who are to be the missionaries of the cause, and 
on the structural solidity of the organisation through 
which the light is to be spread. Let the light be 
pure and strong! ‘That is the pressing need. 
Purge out of it the alien elements that obscure it. 
The flame must burn clear and strong if it is to 
give light. Better one man whose whole soul is in 
it than a hundred who are but dimly stirred. Let 
those who know what they are about and have fully 
grasped the full position and its consequences, and 
are prepared to face all that it involves—let those 
men come together; understand one another’s 
minds; agree on the common watchwords; bind 
themselves into intelligible fellowship; gather new 
members in by a definite formula which shall give 
security that the attachment is secure. So a true 
Society will build itself together in which the new 
message will be housed in its full original value, 
untarnished and unalloyed. The heightened in- 
tensity will do far more real business in the world, 
even though whole areas have to be sacrificed into 
which a vague interest might have penetrated. If 
a Cause is to survive and endure, it must, at all 
costs, be thorough. And, to be thorough, it must 
risk the losses evolved in separation, in isolation. 
It must devote itself to its own special work, and no 
other. It must organise its efforts with precision, 
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with dedicated simpleness of heart, so as to direct 
the entire body of its resources upon the achievement 
of its peculiar mission. 

We all know these contrasted pleas. Each has 
much to say for itself. Each is sure to have its 
advocates. Each sees what the other misses. 
According to our temperament, probably, we shall 
incline this way or that; and it is perhaps helpful 
to notice that our Lord, the Leader of the Greatest 
Cause that has ever been launched upon the world, 
far from giving His casting vote on the one side or 
the other, adopted both methods, each in its place. 
He made them serve and balance each other. 

First He saw that there must be a wide and 
general commotion aroused. A Cause must an- 
nounce itself. It must arrest attention upon its 
arrival. It must compel the world to listen. And 
this it ought to do over the largest possible area 
open to it, so that, far and wide over the field of 
life, men may have the opportunity of being aware 
that something is going forward. And this primary 
appeal to the public should, He suggests, take a 
form that wins favourable hopes. It should hold 
in reserve its severer aspect. It should be broadly 
beneficent. It should touch hearts. It should hold 
in it the promise of good cheer. It should bottom 
itself on the wide humanity which makes the whole 
world kin. It should make men cry out with glad 
astonishment that “they never saw it in this wise,” 
and “that God hath visited His people.” So He 
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announced His own arrival by going about doing 
good. He was to be found in one place after an- 
other, until He had gone through every city and 
village in Israel. Always, He was in the public eye ; 
and always He was healing, comforting, restoring. 
This is the way that even the sad Baptist, shut up 
in prison, might know that “the Kingdom of God 
was about in the world; the blind see, the deaf 
hear, the lame walk, the dead are raised.” The 
whole country is alive with the strange news. They 
troop after Him. He has no time to eat or sleep, 
so great are the crowds; so incessant His task of 
ministration. ‘There can be no doubt about it, that 
a new prophet has come; that a new Power is at 
work ; that a new word of God has gone forth. 
And, in all this stirring of souls, our Lord is not 
afraid of leaving the impression which He produced 
vague and inarticulate. He specially adopts for 
Himself, during this period of His mission, a name 
that has in it infinite suggestiveness, but no precise 
definition. He calls Himself “Son of Man” on 
purpose to raise high expectations, yet to leave it 
doubtful what it exactly signified. No one was 
quite sure what He meant by it. Was it a claim to 
be Messias? or was it not? It suggested that He 
was the Christ; and who could deny that? Yet it 
distinctly refrained from asserting it. The natural in- 
clination would be to assume a Messianic significance: 
yet, under challenge, the title was too intangible to 
make it certain. The Christ ought to live for ever ; 
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yet the Son of Man is apparently to die! So 
murmur the puzzled crowd ; “Who is this Son of 
Man?” 

Or again, our Lord can ask, “ Whom say men that 
I, the Son of Man, am?” And the answer is “Not 
quite the Christ. Rather, perhaps, Jeremias, or one 
of the Prophets!” 

He deliberately then assumed a title of vague 
import that would cover His general work of bene- 
ficence, and His public teaching to the multitudes. 
In all this He is provoking attention; exciting 
hopes; giving pledges of power; kindling, attract- 
ing, astonishing, radiating influence, extending the 
area over which His presence is to be felt. 

So He brought about the great result : “ Whither- 
soever He entered, into villages or cities or country, 
they ran through the whole region round about, and 
began to carry about those in beds, those that were 
sick, where they heard He was. And they laid the 
sick in the streets, and besought Him that they 
might touch if it were but the border of His gar- 
ment; and as many as touched were made whole.” 

But then, not for a moment did our Lord stop 
at that point, contented with this general influence 
for good exercised over the multitudes. The dis- 
ciples, indeed, and the brethren thought this was the 
end. The people were ready to make Him a King. 
Surely He would take His true place at their head! 

Not a bit! To their astonishment, they found 
that this was but the beginning; but a preparation. 
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The real business had yet to come. The Master 
absolutely refused to trust Himself to this vague 
inarticulate enthusiasm. He would not suffer His 
name to be at the mercy of a movement which had 
come to no decision about its proper meaning. It 
was right that there should be all this general 
commotion made. There must be this pledge of 
Divine Beneficence given at large to all who care 
to know. But it has but one final office—that of 
sifting out the few who can go farther. “ Fishers 
of men!” So He named His Apostles, and He 
is Himself the Prince of Fishermen. And through 
all this throng that seethes about Him He is throw- 
ing His net, as into a deep sea, and is drawing to 
land His captures; and, sometimes, He is out all 
night and catches nothing, even though the crowds 
swarm to right and to left. Very warily He selects; 
very deftly He feels His way. Even among those 
in the net, drawn to land, He finds many that must 
be thrown aside. For He has a stiff work in hand, 
and though many be called to it, few, very few, are 
chosen. It is a stiff work, a tough work, a long work, 
an anxious work ; work that will try nerve and brain 
and heart and will. He that will have part in this 
work, let him be ready to take up his cross and bear it 
and die on it! Let him count the cost before he 
begins! And the cost may be the loss of “father and 
mother and sister and brother and wife and home.” 
He that would work out this work, must be baptized 
with the Master’s Baptism, and must drink of His 
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cup. Few and rare the souls that will endure the 
strain, the training, the purification. Yet only 
those who can endure so are of any use for what 
the Master has in hand. For it is a new Society 
that He is forming; a Home, a Church, that He is 
building. The enthusiasm of the crowd is but as 
sand. It can carry no weight. The Master wants 
stones shaped and squared and moulded. These 
alone will avail. One by one He picks His men. 
He spends a whole night in prayer, in lone thought, 
before making the momentous choice. ‘Twelve shall 
be enough. With them He will go apart. To 
the discipline of those twelve He will devote His 
concentrated energies. Nothing shall interfere with 
it. It is the one urgent commission entrusted to 
Him. For their sakes He will avoid the crowd. 
He will disappear into the lonely places. He will 
cease from His healings. He will leave halt and 
maimed and blind and palsied. It cannot be 
helped. Everything must go to the wall in face 
of the urgency of the private personal handling of 
the few. He turns upon the crowd that follows, 
and shuts it off; He scatters it; He flies into 
mountains and coasts where it cannot find Him. 
And still He bends His power upon the little knot 
withdrawn, separate, hidden. Their purity became 
His absorbing purpose. For they are the salt ; 
and if the salt be spoilt, and lose its savour, there 
is nothing more to be done; it is not good for the 
field ; it is cast out upon the dunghill. 
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The salt of the world! or the sake of the whole 
world, the salt that should purify it, must be kept 
clean, and every disturbing element purged out of 
it. Not for a private and selfish end are these few 
to be purified at so much pain. Not for themselves, 
but because the world which they are to save is 
so foul; therefore for its own sake, the salt that 
can cleanse it must be purged with the fire of 
sacrifice. He has chosen them from “out of the 
world,” that the world through them may be saved ; 
and therefore it is well worth while to devote His 
whole energy to them, few though they be. 

To them alone, those Twelve, does He entrust the 
secret of His life—the secret of the mission on 
which He had been sent of His Father—the secret 
which is the mystery, the revelation on which the 
world’s salvation hung, and on which the king- 
dom is built. The crowd never can hear it, never 
guess it. He can never even whisper to them that 
“this commandment received I of the Father—that 
I should lay down My life for the sheep.” Only to 
those chosen and prepared can He utter it. “He 
charged them that they should tell no man of Hin, 
and He began to teach them that the Son of Man 
must suffer many things, and be rejected, and killed, 
and after three days rise again.” 

And now, for this building of the kingdom which 
is to rest on the very few, there can be no vague 
indefiniteness of belief, no merely suggestive pre- 
sentation of a “Son of Man.” For no discipline 
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can go on, no purification can be made which does 
not rest on a perfectly clear apprehension of the 
Master’s name.. He can be content while He is 
merely attracting attention with a dimly-diffused 
vagueness of belief. But the stone for the house 
can only be quarried out of the rock of a strong 
and firm confession: “Thou art the Christ!” He 
must win it clearly from them; He must have it 
out in black and white. “Whom say ye that I, 
the Son of Man, am?” 

So, in secret, He consecrates Himself to His in- 
terior work on which alone He can depend for the 
permanence of His mission. He never dreams of 
laying His foundations on any but the prepared 
twelve, the tiny band of brothers, who are clean 
(all but one); who are sanctified; who are with- 
drawn; who are pruned so as to bring forth fruit ; 
who are given of the Father, and have been kept 
by Him: those few whom He can at last call 
friends, because they can understand what He is 
doing. 

Not for themselves, indeed, but for the world the 
few are chosen. Let us repeat it. They are to be 
His instrument for getting at the world. What 
they hear in the secret chamber they will proclaim 
on the housetops. The effect is to be wide, far- 
reaching, universal. Yes! but the effect is only to 
be got by concentration. That which is to be pro- 
claimed to all on the housetops must first be learned 
by the few in secret. The instrument which is to 
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achieve so mighty a result must be tempered and 
refined by the highest powers. 

That was the Lord’s answer to the problem with 
which we started. It is the answer which the 
Church in East London! has to give to-day. 
How strongly the problem meets her there! Every 
priest knows it but too well. In which direction 
is he to throw out his best energies? What is the 
first call upon the Church? There are the plain 
human needs of a population beggared of all the 
resources by which life normally finds its libera- 
tion, its relief, its gladness. These people, with 
no’ real home about them, do not know how to 
come together, how to play, how to be amused, 
how to be helped through trouble, sickness, dis- 
tress; how to get holidays, fresh air, cool water, 
clean drains: there is no one with leisure enough 
to look after these things. Is it not the Church’s 
part to show herself the true mother of all, 
kindly, beneficent, human-hearted? Ought she not 
to commend herself to every one by verifying her 
power to brighten this sad earth, to lift humanity, 
to solace ills, to tend the body? There has been 
such bitter estrangement. Her Creed, her Worship 
were so remote from the experience of these thou- 
sands. She must win their confidence. They must 
see cause to trust her. She is bound to give out 
the witness to a good Father in heaven. She must 
make it felt as an irresistible and public fact which 
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nobody can deny. She must be heard of in the 
street and in the open market. She must announce 
herself, proclaim Christ’s message, make one and 
all aware of it. There must be no creeping about 
in corners, in unknown hidden holy places, leaving 
the big secular life to go its own way, unchallenged, 
unarrested, 

That is one argument; it is of singular force. 
Who can deny it? And so the priest flings him- 
self out into the business of vestries, and clubs, 
and halls, and concerts, and games. He labours to 
diffuse the genial influence of the love of God. 

And another priest by his side is saying—or he is 
saying to himself at times when the vagueness of the 
result of all his efforts depresses him, its futility, its 
aimlessness, its shallowness, its superficiality—he is 
saying, sick at heart, “ What will stand after all 
my fussing? What is there that will make God 
better known? What real and solid result on the 
conscience, on the spiritual standard, comes from 
these social institutions which cost me all my force ? 
They last while I push them. They would collapse 
like a pack of cards if I went. They have no stuff 
in them. They have no independence. Still less 
do they lead to any positive hold on God, on 
salvation, on Christ, on the Life. Might it not 
have been better, after all, to have got together 
ten righteous men, established in goodness, con- 
verted, understanding the faith that is in them, 
sure of their strength, confident in the power of 
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God—men who would bear about the true witness 
to Jesus of the new life, men nourished in the 
health of the kingdom, men who could really tell 
upon their fellows with something of authority, 
men whom I could leave behind in the place when 
I am gone, sure that they would carry on the light 
and compel all about them to confess that it meant 
something very positive and actual and undeniable 
to be a Christian Churchman? ‘Ten such men, bred 
into the faith, would be worth all the hundreds 
whom I faintly influence through all the network of 
my endless and burdensome secular organisations.” 

That is the other voice in the controversy; and 
has it not some right on its side? 

We might well be paralysed between plea and 
counter-plea, if it were not that, as we have seen, 
our Lord has given us the solution. 

The Church must, for ever, reproduce the lines of 
His own life; and, if so, then her charge in East 
London is clear. Her work is bound to contain 
both sides of the alternatives. It must be both 
exterior and interior, for each is related to the 
other. 

She is bound, first, to see to it that throughout 
the whole pitiful area of the East it should be openly 
manifest that the Church of Christ is on the scene; 
that Christ has offers to make, a task to discharge, 
a hope to fulfil. As all those villages and towns in 
Galilee felt aware of His Presence, and knew that 
good news was abroad, and were moved by a pro- 
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found commotion ; and ran from every side bringing 
all their sick, and maimed, and sorrowful; and found 
the wonderful power to help; and cried out that 
they had never before known it “in this wise ”— 
“what new doctrine is this;” so the Church of 
Christ is failmg her Lord if she cannot provoke 
this wide interest, challenge this general attention, 
kindle this growing hope. For this end she must 
show herself as a vast organ of beneficence, of fortify- 
ing helpfulness, of consolation ; and this, mainly, on 
the secular side. It was as healer of the body that 
our Lord claimed the primary attention. And in 
this she will not expect to be understood, on her 
dogmatic side, with any definiteness. She will be 
known to be of God; to speak of a good Father, to 
witness to a Christ come on earth; but she will 
not be disconcerted if the crowd that feels her in- 
fluence is as confused about her actual faith and 
significance as the Galilean multitudes were about 
the “Son of Man.” 

This wide announcement on the secular side there 
must be; but not for one moment will the Church 
rely on this for her true mission, It is but pre- 
paratory work, in order that out of the area so 
affected there may be drawn now one soul, and 
now another; men who will have the heart to press 
through the vague amazement of the multitude, and 
to ask what is the force that is secretly at work under 
the name of Jesus Christ. They will be few, very 
few—just a knot here, a band there. But these 
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are the stones fit for the building. No foundation 
can be laid through the large secular beneficence 
done in the mass. No continuity can be secured 
that way; no enduring witness. 'The few who com- 
mit themselves—who can be disciplined, purged, 
taught, prepared—these are they on whom the real 
burden of the day will finally rest. These are they 
who will carry on the witness through dark days 
when the crowd’s shallow emotion droops and wanes. 
These are worth all the rest put together. And 
the Church, if she is to be faithful to her Lord, 
must find time and energy to spend on them, even 
as He did on His twelve. 

And for these no vague creed will suffice. They 
must be instructed in the mysteries; in things new 
and old. They must be shown the inner secret of 
the mission ; the law of sacrifice; the dogmatic value 
of the Master’s Name. They must be taken alone, 
the few out of the few, the three out of the twelve, 
up long mountains of transfiguration; and be rapt 
into strange visions; and hear of the death to be 
achieved on Calvary. 

That is the double task. Both sides must be 
done. Christ’s word is clear. How is it going to 
be managed? Ah! that is exactly the question we 
are asked to answer. We know perfectly well the 
conditions in which our priests are left to accomplish 
this double mission laid upon them hy their Lord 
and Master. If they attempt to spread the news of 
His arrival; to testify of His beneficence towards 
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all who are forlorn; to ring their Churches round 
with the wide witness to His love for the bodies of 
men; then the unhappy men must exhaust strength 
and heart and hope in the degradation of intermin- 
able begging. Every club, institute, and charitable 
organisation is for ever on the edge of bankruptcy. 
And the clergy are bowed down with the whole 
financial responsibility; and it weighs on their 
spirits, and breaks their nerve. They are never free 
from debt. Funds are always sinking. And with 
this perilous burden upon them, and|with the pressure 
of sustaining a mass of institutions in life, what 
leisure, what spiritual force, what unspent energy 
have they left for that special work on which our 
Lord laid such emphatic stress—the work of nursing, 
training, perfecting the souls of those few who would 
be as salt to keep the outer world pure? They 
cannot do it! Hurried to and fro, absorbed in 
tending tables, unable to withdraw from the scurry 
of the secular work, they are powerless; and so the 
half of the Lord’s commission goes by the board, 
totally unfulfilled. 

Yet if a priest, conscious of this, shuts himself 
off to this special task, and spends himself upon the 
few within the sanctuary; then he has to leave 
thousands upon thousands without any signal of 
God’s Presence among them. The vast secular 
life, blind, sordid, miserable, suffering, gross, will 
go its own way, untouched, unstirred. No witness 
from God will reach it. Souls will live and die 
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without the sound of Jesus’ Name ever falling upon 
their ear. The roaring tide will roll on and not be 
aware that Christ’s Church exists to pity and to 
bless. 

We ask you to save the priests of the Church 
from having to choose which half of their divine 
commission they will be false to. Give them the 
resources. Ease them from the strain. Rescue 
them from this horror of financial anxiety and 
debt. Enable them to look round and have breath- 
ing time to possess their souls in patience, so that 
they may not only be able to give public witness, 
to all who will hear, of the kindly compassion of 
Christ in our midst, but also, unburdened, may 
have time to devote to that spiritual work upon 
the individual soul without which no Church of 
God can'be built and no enduring kingdom be 
rooted and grounded in Jesus Christ. 
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xX 
THE CHILD AND THE MAN 


‘When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood 
as a child, I thought as a child: but when I became a man, 
I put away childish things.” —1 Cor. xiii. 11. 


“WueEn I became a man!” It is the man that 
meets us in St. Paul—the grown man, in energetic 
possession of all that lends force and purpose to 
our completed manhood. He has thrown away 
behind him all the preliminaries that belong to 
childhood. 

Childhood is suggestive, tentative, experimental.) 
It feels hazily about on all sides, testing the various 
paths open to it, anxious only to try them all, and 
to pledge itself to none. It loves the manifold, the 
new, the changing, the indefinite. It wants to test 
this, and touch that; and ever to pass on, ever to 
pursue that which is always on the edge of being 
caught. Hope calls like the cuckoo-cry, which passes 


“from hill to hill, 
At once far off and near. 
... A love 

Still longed pa never seen !” 


i 
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So childhood roams, rambles, wanders. It cannot 
be fixed or cabined. The world is a magic house, 
and there is no limit to the wonders that it may 
hold concealed. 

Childhood dreams; it moves along in imaginative 
musings, and it hangs over running streams, and 
falls asleep to the babbling waters. It has moods; 
it laughs and it cries: now it almost bursts with 
vehemence and noise, and now it would lie cuddled 
up in a corner by the fire and pore over a book 
alone. 

Childhood foresees infinite possibilities, and re- 
fuses to limit its aims, and is endlessly irrational, 
and incalculable, and wilful, and arbitrary, and 
sudden, and abrupt, and freakish, and whimsical. 
It surrenders itself to fancies and feelings; and it 
requires a wide area in which to disport, with 
abundance of opportunities. It believes, with un- 
conquerable hardihood, that life was intended to 
be fulfilled in freedom and in gladness and in 
triumph. It is indignant at things that go wrong: 
at failures, and disappointments, and ugliness, and 
commonplaces, and stupidities. It is merciless in 
its judgment upon fools and their follies. 

All this is what childhood means. This is its 
charm, its glory. 


eo~= And all this St. Paul has left behind him. If 


we look for any of this in him we shall find none 
of it. It is past and over, that delicious day of 
expansion and ease and splendid illusions. He had 
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had it once—thanks be to God! There was a 
time (how well he remembers it !) when that happy 
liberty had been his. He had thought as a child 
thinks, had spoken as a child speaks, had under- 
stood as only a child understands. } 

rBut tow, as~we first’ know alas he has come 
‘through it ; he has stripped himself of its beautiful 
gifts, of all those privileges, those endearments, 
those fascinations, which are the heritage of chil- 
dren, for which we love them so. They are gone. 
He has not been afraid to put them aside. For 
he has become “a man.” asad 

And never, surely, did-any one grasp, with more 
masterful reality, all that this meant ! 

A man! He is a man, in that, looking all Pad | 
reviewing the entire area of possibilities over which 
youth had vaguely experimented, he has by a motive 
of victorious will, strung into activity by grace, made 
his one overmastering, absorbing, irrevocable choice 
of what he will do with himself and his life. He 
has gathered his whole being together, drawn in 
upon itself all the loose and unhindered expansive- 
ness of childhood, and deliberately, in vigorous con- 
sciousness, with precise intention, committed himself 
to a selected career. He has withheld nothing from 
that act of choice. He can never go back on it. 
He has “ burnt his boats.” Every fragment of his 
life to come must take its colour from that imperious 
decision. By it he is made or marred for ever. 
Right on, into the eternity beyond death, he will still 
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be stamped with its brand. He will be the man who 
pledged himself in that fashion; who sent his whole 
self down that channel ; who made that great and 

3 final committal. 

"That St. Paul had done, and in doing it he had 
achieved the supreme and heroic end of manhood. 
For our manhood finds its realisation in the conscious 
surrender of itself to a recognised purpose of God. 
This is its peculiar priesthood. In this it obtains 
its freedom—the freedom of a man who is no longer 
a child, subject to masters and guardians and agencies 
that direct it from without; no longer a child under 
the tyranny of passions and fears that sway him 
hither and thither, he knows not why or how; but 
is become a man, a master of himself; and, in the 
right of that self-mastery, has stepped out into the 
open, and has made there in the eye of God the . 
deed of dedication. 

In this selected purpose, by this act of decision, 
the Apostle finds his freedom. 

Freedom ! That was the first note of his manhood. 
He was directed and governed from within, not from 
without. By grace he has made for himself his own 
choice that henceforth he will serve Christ. 

But such a free committal of himself, glad and 
strong as it is in itself, carries with it a characteristic 
which at once marks off the man from the child— 
the characteristic of austere curtailment. The selec- 
tion of one road, down which to travel, excludes all 
others, ‘The very hope of some day finding oppor- 
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tunity to try this one or that, must grow daily less 
and less. Every year lessens the chances. Every 
year narrows the ground. A thousand good things 
lie on this side and on that; things healthy, sound, 
beautiful, God-given, which others are free to enjoy ; 
but which he, the man who has made his choice, must 
let go, must cut off. The delight of childhood had 
lain in the indefinite abundance of conceivable op- 
portunities. But now the man’s choice puts away 
these childhood’s things. They are all tried by the 
new test—do they serve the life purpose? If not, 
they can have no place. Life is measured for the 
man by the scale of concentration. The purpose 
continually intensifies its appeal. The lines stand 
out sharper and sharper. 

At first the full rigour is veiled from the eyes of 
_ him who has given himself to it. He has not yet seen 
all it will involve. Slowly the stress makes itself 
felt. 'The demands rise. Ever behind is the cry, 
“Woe is me if I dally or linger, or hold aloof! 
woe is me if Iam not fulfilling my mission!” ‘There 
is so much to get through! There is such necessity 
laid on him! On and on he must go; and the work 
grows, and the claims become more clamorous, and 
the interest absorbs, and his entire body of force 
and gifts must all be brought to bear on the one 
task. So the knife must run round to prune off all 
that can be safely spared. All superfluity, all exu- 
berance, the gay curling tendrils of childhood, in 
its spontaneous excess, must be lopped short. There 
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must be discipline, severity, sacrifice. The man 
becomes an athlete, girt close for the rapid motion. 
Clean-limbed, high-strung, he has but one aim— 
how first to touch the goal. “I therefore so run, 
not as uncertainly.” Ah! and it must go farther 
than that. He is as a boxer trained for the fight ; 
and it will take bruises and blows and buffets be- 
fore the body can be in absolute trim for its work, 
before it can be at the sure disposal, under all pos- 
sible emergencies, of the quick and keen will, bent 
on the sole and supreme purpose. “So fight I, not 
as one that beateth the air; but I keep under my 
body, and bring it into subjection.” 

“So fight I.” The Apostle has struck here the 
third note of the life marked out for the man. 

(1) Purpose—that was the first necessity; and 
with purpose had followed (2) curtailment; while, 
now, with curtailment has come (3) conflict. He 
is a fighter—how can he help it ? 

A fixed and concentrated purpose, to which man- 
hood has dedicated itself, involves not merely severity 
against a recalcitrant self within, but tenacity and 
assertion against foes without. A practical purpose 
can never be pressed forward except at the cost of 
opposition; and St. Paul’s purpose involved a 
revolution of temper and of habit; and the temper 
was ingrained, and the habit had been divinely 
sanctioned by centuries of authoritative orthodoxy. 
He was compelled to challenge men at the very point 
where they most passionately resist a charge—in 
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their religious presuppositions and national customs. 
Therefore it is that St. Paul, with a heart tender 
and sensitive as a woman’s, with nerves that were 
lacerated by attack and animosity, with a frame 
that throbbed with love for all that was human, with 
an instinct of courtesy that rudeness wounded as 
with a sword, with a passion for brotherhood which 
burnt in him like a flame, nevertheless finds him- 
self engaged, from end to end of his mission, in that 
harshest and worst of all bitter warfares—theological 
controversy. 

Controversy! He could never escape it. Wher- 
ever he moved, it was astir. “This is the man 
who has set the whole world in an uproar.” That 
was his recognised character. That was his fate. 
His commission, so glorious, so transfiguring; to 
open the mystery of God to the Gentiles; made it 
inevitable. The closer and keener his concentration 
on his mission, the more fierce and terrible was the 
hate that he provoked. He must go through the 
weary days, arguing, arguing, arguing, from morning 
even unto night, only to find that after he had said 
all his say, those stubborn Jews will go away dis- 
puting among themselves—only to find that their 
ears are closed to his appeals, and their hearts are 
hardened, and their eyes have they blinded. 

A. controversialist! Could anything be more 
miserable, more sickening? ‘To spend his life in 
barren, interminable controversy; challenging dis- 
cussion, denouncing opponents, exposing tricks, 
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convicting inconsistencies ; reproaching, condemning, 
confuting, agonising, persuading and repersuading, 
and never convincing: drawn into heated self- 
assertion, which he loathes; into the degradation 
of having to back his word with an oath— Would 
to God that ye would bear with me a little in my 
folly! The things that I have written unto you, 
behold, before God, I lie not.” “QO foolish Gala- 
tians! who hath bewitched you? Tell me, ye that 
desire to be under the law, do ye not hear the 
law?” “My little children, of whom I travail in 
birth again! I would they were even cut off that 
trouble you!” So the cry of pain breaks from him. 

Ah! how far away from all this endless angry 
wrangle lay the sunny days of his childhood! 
Quarrels there were then, but, hot though they 
might be, they fell as quickly as they rose. The 
cloud burst, and then it was gone. The sun was 
out again before the tears could dry—tears that 
were like drops sparkling on the gleaming grass, 
which are the only evidence to tell that a few 
minutes ago it was raining. 

But controversy! That is no rapid childish fray. 
It is a lifelong affair. It is acid, cruel, ruthless. 
It chokes the child in us, it stifles the spirit of 
gaiety and hope. It darkens the soul with heavy 
night. It hurts, it breaks, it hardens, it kills. 

Yet this man, with the torn nerves, with the 
craving heart, will never now know what it is to be 
free from controversy until his poor broken body 
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is laid to rest, battered and worn out, in its last 
home. He has put his hand to the plough, and he 
cannot now look back. 

So pitiful! Yet, if it must be so, if the task to 
which he is committed demand it, then he has 
accepted his lot. On and on he will go to the end 
“in stripes, in prisons, in deaths, beaten with rods, 
stoned, in peril of robbers, in peril of his own 
countrymen—in perils in the city, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils among false brethren, in 
afflictions, in tumults, through honour and dis- 
honour, through evil report and good report, 
as a deceiver, and yet true”—“bearing always 
about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus; 
that the life also of Jesus may be made manifest 
in his mortal flesh.” 

And we have not yet said the most of what such 
controversy involved. It is not only so hateful 
in the hostility it provokes, but also in the necessities 
it imposes on the spirit of him who is engaged in 
it. For what does it require of him? It requires 
him to go back upon that life of faith which, in 
itself, has in it the spontaneous simplicity of the 
child. It is the child in us which believes; the 
child-heart which goes out towards its home; the 
child-voice which lifts up its cry of “ Abba, Father !” 
Oh, blessed joy of entering the kingdom of God as 
a little child, born anew, and opening eyes of 
wonder and of love upon the gracious honours of a 
Father’s home! That is the only entry into the 
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Kingdom of Heaven. That is the one secret of 
belief. Jesus stands before us, for ever, giving us 
the rule of faith in the little child that He holds 
in His arms, and saying “Of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

But controversy challenges this spiritual motion 
of the child. It asks it to explain itself; to give 
its proof; to justify its confidence; to meet diffi- 
culties; to face objections. And only the man in 
us, with his cool critical reason, has the power to 
deal with the situation. The child cannot help at 
this point. He can only reiterate, “I believe, I 
know, I love!” But why? Why do you believe? 
It cannot tell. It is reduced to silence, to im- 
potence. New faculties must come forward on its 
behalf, faculties of reflection, of analysis, of calcula- 
tion, of criticism. Now that uncomfortable questions 
have been asked, faith must become self-conscious ; 
it must take its own acts to pieces; it must exhibit 
the structure and growth of its emotions; it must 
dissect its motives. 

“‘ How barbarous! How profane!” wecry. ‘“ Who 
can probe and examine things so inward, so sen- 
sitive, so delicate, so sacred? Surely faith and 
love are not to be laid open to public inspection. 
They will become vulgarised and coarsened by this 
self-consciousness. They will be ‘sicklied o’er by 
the pale cast of thought.’ All their bloom, their 
fragrance, their inspiration will disappear in the 
loud brawling of the heated and dusty schools. Let 
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them bide in their tender seclusion, in their mystic 
grace, in their primitive simplicity. Keep them 
childlike, spontaneous, free. This is the joy of belief, 
that it should spring without effort from the heart. 
To imprison it in formulas, to force it to define 
itself, to compel it to say ‘ yes and no’ to narrowing 
dilemmas—this is to run the risk of wrecking its 
early inward joy, its delicious peace.” 

Yes! Quite true! Pitifully, miserably true! But 
what if it be impossible to retain that free spon- 
taneous peace, that unpremeditated joy? What if 
these must suffer disturbance? Is not this the inevit- 
able result of becoming a man? We cannot become 
a man and yet retain all the delicate perquisites of a 
child. In all other matters of secular life we find 
that to become a man means to leave behind the 
happiness of unquestioned and uncritical existence. 
It means entering on a struggle to understand one’s 
self. It means the steady evolution of reason as a vital 
factor in the direction of life. It means conscious- 
ness of aim, of purpose, of method. And if faith 
is to rise through childhood to manhood, it, too, 
must submit to the conditions which are char- 
acteristic of manhood. 

So the Christian Church discovered soon enough. 
Faith had to put its intellectual power to use; it 
had to consider itself, examine itself, probe itself; 
take its own measure; formulate its meaning. It 
had to deliberate, and make definite decisions, and 
select means, and experiment on methods, and 
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improve and correct its utterance, and give ex- 
pression to its judgment, and discipline its know- 
ledge, and shape its formal conclusions. It could 
not grow to the stature of a man and not do this. 
Yet to do this means to lose the glad spontaneity 
of the child, the joy of unanalysed impulse. The 
process had to be slow, difficult, tiresome. It laid 
itself open to misunderstanding and blunders. It 
provoked temper, it kindled divisions. Alas! for 
the old sweet joyous peace! It is gone for ever ! 
How pleasant if it could have stayed! Pleasant 
indeed it would have been to St. Paul to live in the 
natural impulse of the moment—“to speak as a 
child, to think as a child, to understand as a 
child”! Pleasant and sweet it must have been to 
him, after all his futile struggles to make a 
righteousness of his own, to recover his childhood 
of heart, in that first wonderful moment, when the 
scales fell from his eyes at Damascus, and the new 
life opened upon him, and his whole soul surrendered 
itself to the leading of the Lord Jesus, even as a 
little child flings itself, in an agony of repentance, 
upon the pleading love of a mother. Can we sup- 
pose that it was not a torture to him who had 
passed through that spiritual convulsion, and had 
yielded his entire being to the mystery of faith, 
to be forced, by the exigencies of dispute, to analyse 
and expose that personal attachment by which he 
clung to his Saviour—to have to detail to the 
public crowd his mental symptoms and his personal 
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struggles, as he does in his Epistle to the Romans 
—to have to draw out in careful and accurate 
dogmas his precise conception of his Master’s 
Person—to argue this and to discuss that, and to 
drag into the light of day the inward secrets of his 
spiritual intimacy with Jesus, as, with hot and 
reiterated apology, he is compelled to do in the 
second Epistle to the Corinthians? “You force 
me to be a fool,” he cries, “yet I must tell you 
of my communings in trance.” We can feel, as 
we read those passionate appeals, what torture it 
must have been to him to dogmatise on what 
was so passionately deep. Yet this too he would 
endure, if this was involved in becoming a man. 
He will not hug his blessed secret to himself. 
He will put it out to public uses; he will make 
it the common property of every passer-by; he 
will defend it in the jangling markets and in the 
wrangling schools; if that is the manly service that 
his Master requires of him. He will keep back 
nothing for himself; he will reserve no quiet 
retreat, or happy playground, where he may hide 
by himself alone; for he has become a man, and has 
put away childish things. 

The law of St. Paul’s life will apply itself to each 
of usin turn. Each of us, who begins as a child, 
finds himself driven out by the pressure of his 
growth, to the new duties which befit his manhood. 
He, perforce, has to put away pleasant childish 
things. 

Ul, N 
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A child asks how to be happy; a man asks how 
to serve, how to work, how to achieve, how to 
decide, how to push a resolution through, how to 
persevere to the end, how to fight it out, how to 
spend himself. That is “the man”; that is his 
part; and for this he must act with reason instead 
of impulse, with precise intentions rather than 
with vague visions, with trained and chastened 
determination instead of buoyant aspiration. His 
faith must work, must serve. And as soon as it 
does so, it cannot be as happy as of old. If it 
set itself deliberately to carry out a spiritual pur- 
pose, which is its duty as a man, then it is sure to 
find itself clashing with other purposes, or with 
those who disagree, or with obstacles in its way. 
If it set itself to think out and examine and 
interpret and realise its belief in a Creed, which is 
its plain duty as a man endowed with reason, then it 
is bound to find itself taking sides, disagreeing with 
a counter-position, anxiously disputing about a 
dogma, concerned with theological controversy. 

Disputing on dogmas! Concerned with theo- 
logical controversy! Could anything be more aggra- 
vating, more repulsive? The man recoils with 
dismay. This is what he always repudiated. He had 
prided himself on his tolerance, on his freedom from 
prejudice. He had always said “Religion was a 
thing of the heart, not of the head. It was only 
the stupidity of theologians that attempted to find 
words and formulas for the unutterable mysteries, 
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which they coarsened by their sterile disputes.” So 
he used to say. And lo! now he is doing it himself. 
What has happened? What has come over him ? 

Simply “he has become a man.” 

A man must think, where a child would feel. A 
man must be conscious of what he is about, where a 
child can afford to follow its own inspiration. It 
must be so. To deny it in religion is to assert that 
in religion we must for ever remain children—that 
there is no room in religion for a man’s special 
capacities, no opportunity for a man’s peculiar 
service. 

And so, too, that other note of the manly life 
will appear—if we are true to our proper growth— 
which we recognised in St. Paul. Not only will our 
faith become thoughtful and concise, and therefore 
dogmatic, but our life will have on it the touch of 
asceticism, of mortification. 4 

Here again we recoil. Is not the Christian faith 
in God the good Father, in the Son of Man, who 
took our flesh? Does it not sanction human joys 
and earthly beauty? Is not our heart set free to 
leap and sing, and be glad, in the Home of the 
Soul? Why scourge, and discipline, and pain ? 

So the child in us speaks, and, as a child, it is 
quite right. As a child, let it learn that all this 
earth is holy to the Lord. “Let it taste and see 
how gracious the Lord is.” 

But as a man, it has a definite task. It must 
make its choice, It must bend itself to the work. 
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And this narrows the field, this fixes the bounds. 
And for this the heart must be curbed, and the 
spirit brought into control, and the body mastered, 
buffeted, bruised, until it be conformed to the 
service of Him who was bound with cords and 
stripped and scourged. 

This is not merely an edict of religious asceticism. 
Even nature forces on him the same life of perpetual 
renunciation. Each year takes away something that 
he might have done, and that now he never will do. 
It strips him of what he once hoped to see, and that 
now he never will see. Each gathering year carries 
with it curtailment, limitation, and abridgment. 
Narrower and narrower grows the path. It must be 
so. Ever the knife must be pruning. Ever the task 
that we had hoped to fulfil must be handed over to 
others to carry forward when we are gone. Ever 
the great hopes of his youth must be passed on to 
those who take his place. Ever there must be the 
surrender of desires, and the beating under of the 
will. Ever there must be the renewed consent to 
break, and fall, and die before the good day dawns. 
Ever there is set the Altar of Sacrifice. Grace does 
but take up the message of Nature. Slowly the 
deep work of Love to his chastened disciple, once so 
ardent and confident, will open out its inner power 
upon our listening souls. ‘“ When thou wast young, 
thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou 
wouldest But when thou shalt be old, another 
shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest 
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not!” ‘There it is—the law—the inevitable law, of 
our growth in grace. Oh that we may be loyal to 
its necessities ! By God’s grace we will not clamour, 
still, to gird ourselves, as in the joy of earlier days we 
were graciously privileged to do. By God’s grace we 
will not kick against the austere demand to put away 
childish things. We are children no more; we are 
men. We must submit to another’s girding; we 
must walk whither we would not; following Him, 
the true Son of Man, down the long road to 
Calvary ; following in the footsteps of St. Paul, who 
had this unfailing consolation—that, though every- 
where bonds and imprisonment awaited him, yet, as 
his outward man perished, day by day, His true 
inward manhood was ever renewed in the might of 
Him who, for love of us, left behind His own child- 
hood in the Home at Nazareth, and was bound, for 
our sakes, as a man to the Bitter Tree. 
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XI 
FROM MASTER TO LORD 


“Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned herself, and 
saith unto him, Rabboni; which is to say, Master.”—Sr. 
Joun xx. 16. 


Ir I were asked to stake the authenticity of the 
fourth Gospel on a single word in it, I am not sure 
that I would not select this salutation of the Mag- 
dalen to the Risen Lord. It is so natural in its 
appearance at the moment, so delicate and so 
significant the retort that it evoked. 

“Rabboni!” The word rings on in the Apostle’s 
memory across the gulf of half a century. It is 
fifty years and more since it had been possible for 
such a greeting to fall from a believer’s lips—so 
utterly had it been banished from the language that 
the Faith had found tolerable when once it had laid 
hold of the reality of the Resurrection. And yet 
there had been a day when it had been the title of 
all others the most familiar and the most precious. 
Once it had been on St. John’s own lips night and 
day. Once it had conveyed all the reverence, and 
the honour, and the love that went out towards 
Jesus from those whose highest privilege, whose 
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tenderest bond it was to call themselves disciples of 
this new Rabbi, and who felt their very hearts burn 
within them as He, the Master, named them His 
“ children,” the pupils of His school, sitting at His 
feet. It was at that time, during His life with 
them on earth, the name of names; for though 
they learned at last, after the confession of St. 
Peter, the higher title of Messias, yet that was 
hidden as a secret which they were forbidden to 
tell; and therefore for them, in all their daily 
and hourly intercourse, He was ever and always 
their dear Master whom they called “‘ Rabboni.” 

“Rabbi, where dwellest Thou?” So they had 
first greeted Him. “The Rabbi saith.” “Ye call 
Me Rabbi, and ye do well.” “ Rabbi, is it I?” so 
Judas whispered across the table. “ Hail, Rabbi!” 
he cried, as he drew near to claim the privilege of 
intimacy, and kissed Him. 

“ Rabboni!” Thus it had been in those unfor- 
gotten days. The very sound recalled the old habit- 
ual tone, the wondering attention, the walks and 
talks, the common life and purse and meal, the 
blessed intimacy, the hush of the upper chamber, 
the touch of the hand, the look of the face, the awe 
of the voice that spake as no man ever spake; yea, 
the breast on which he, John, once laid his head. 
So charged was it with vital memories and inefface- 
able associations—“ Rabboni !” 

And now we have reached the point when never 
again, after the passage recorded in my text, is it 
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recorded to have passed from mouth to mouth. 
It is to be uttered for the last time. Only this 
once, in the first bewildering hour when Mary, alone 
and unawares, found herself speaking with One who 
was already standing on the far side of death, it 
slipped out in the old instinctive, instantaneous way. 

How natural that it should have come to her lips, 
as her own name, spoken in the well-known tones, 
had fallen like a sudden breath upon her soul. 
“Mary!” So she heard it—* Mary!” Ina moment 
she was back in the familiar companionship, so near, 
so simple, so kindly, so human. A thousand times 
He had called like that, and always her heart had 
leaped within her at the call; always it had been 
like her daily bread to know that He wanted her, 
and to offer herself to His service, and to listen for 
His desire. “Mary!” He had always said, and 
always she had answered in but one way, “ Rabboni! 
my Master!” 

“ Rabboni!” Yes; it is those old loved days 
that she would welcome back again, as now once 
more she finds herself kneeling at His feet and 
gazing into His face. Such days they had been 
when she, with the women from Galilee, had fol- 
lowed His every step and ministered to His needs! 
What to her had it been that the storm had ever 
darkened, and the foes grown stronger, and danger 
thickened, and false friends fell away? ‘The woman’s 
heart had clung all the closer; the woman’s loyalty 
had risen all the higher. It was almost worth 
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while for men to fail Him if only to prove how the 
woman’s faith and the woman’s courage could re- 
main undaunted. To live for this one purpose, that 
He might be tended in all His troubles, that He 
might never miss some tender ministry for all the 
harshness and the hate of a disbelieving world—that 
had been her joy, sufficient and supreme; that had 
been the life that had been buried for her in the 
garden-grave. 

And lo! it is all to come back again, she thought. 
It is restored to her out of the very dust of death. 
The misery, the agony, have vanished like a bad 
dream. Betrayal, and Judgment, and Cross, and 
Burial—all are swept away, as if they had never 
been. He is back. How she knows not; but there 
He stands—the same, and not another. There 
He stands, in the old quiet manner, assured, steady, 
master, as always, of her entire being. It will all 
begin again, as nothing had happened. Again she 
will wait upon His word, and minister to His 
service. Again she will follow those blessed feet, 
wherever they may lead, and know nothing but that 
He is glad to have her near. She has recovered all 
that she had deemed lost for ever, and her happiness 
is too deep for any further words, or for excitement, 
or for any wonder. It is enough that He has called 
“Mary”; and that she has answered, as of old, 
* Rabboni!” 

Yet, that is just her mistake! It is not to be as 
it had been. No! Those days are gone. Never 
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once will the old beloved name be again on her tongue. 
She has given it its utmost utterance. In that swift 
sigh of salutation it will pass away out of use. 

For she has not understood the fact before her. 
It is not the old days that have returned, but a new 
day that has opened. 

The Master has not been given back, like Lazarus, 
from a tomb that had closed on Him before His 
time, simply to repeat the dear familiarities of 
earthly companionship for yet a little longer, before 
death at last overtake Him and He be no more 
seen. Cross and Passion have not dropped out un- 
awares, or been forgotten. ‘They are acts done, that 
cannot be undone. Nay! it is in their power, and 
through their efficacy, that He stands once more 
upon the earth. Because He has tasted death, and 
has passed through it, therefore He is alive for ever- 
more. 

And the life that is beyond death is new, is 
changed, transfigured. He can never again be the 
simple “ Rabboni!” Master and Teacher He indeed 
still is. What she had known Him to be in former 
days, that He is, and ever will be—Jesus, the Man 
whom she loved, who called her with the same voice, 
by the habitual name. But there is now more; 
He is moving forward towards a goal beyond. To 
name Him “ Rabboni” is to arrest Him, to hold 
Him back from the hope set before Him. It is 
to misjudge the situation, to ignore all that has 
intervened, all that is yet to come, 
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Nay, Mary, touch Him not! For there is that 
about Him which was not there before. What is 
it, that look of royal movement? Far, far ahead 
His eyes are travelling. He is swiftly set on some 
overmastering mission. He cannot pause or stay. 
On He goes; and she may not delay Him for one 
instant with the clinging solicitude of her service, 
with her appeal to loving habits that are over and 
gone. Therefore He put aside her salutation with 
“Touch Me not. Hold Me not.” It cannot be as 
it was; there is no stopping short now, for Him or 
for her, in the sweet comfort of “ Rabboni.”. He is 
moving towards an end, and that end is yet un- 
achieved. “Touch me not, for I am not yet 
ascended to My Father.” 

“Not yet ascended!” What is it for which He 
has risen from the grave, and towards which His 
will is so resolutely bent? Not merely to console a 
few weeping friends; though that indeed He will do. 
Not merely to be justified before God and to pass 
home, whither we may hope to follow Him; though 
that assurance of peace is indeed made His and ours. 
But more than this, He is risen to ascend ; to take a 
throne, to be endowed with power to bring in the 
kingdom of righteousness, to set to work upon 
winning the world. It is for work that He is set 
free from death. Hitherto as Rabboni He has 
been bound down by the iron law of limitations, 
by which, as He Himself declared, the seed abideth 
alone. The corn of wheat is alone until it die, 
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And He had been alone in the old days, when she 
had followed at His feet. Alone, for all the influ- 
ence of His wonderful teaching. Alone in spite of 
all her ministry and affection. For the influence of 
that teaching was but local, external, temporary. 
It touched a little group of men and women in His 
immediate neighbourhood for a few months. It 
left a pathetic memory to haunt their after years 
with the dim misery of a loss that could never be 
retrieved. But there it stopped. The vital regene- 
rative powers lay secreted within Him, unknown, 
unliberated, unshared. They abode alone, in their 
hidden passion, shut off as yet from hope of fruit. 
They could not get out to work upon mankind until 
death had set them free. 

As “Rabboni” He had but been winning His 
authoritative right to begin His work, to take 
His throne. As “Rabboni” He had stored His 
resources; He had gathered His material; He had 
secured His claim. But all this was only to give 
Him the leverage by which to set to work. Now 
He can begin. Now He ascends unto the Father ; 
ascends—not to fly from a graceless world, but to 
come down into it in victory; to enter within 
it in a far deeper and more intimate sense than when 
He had merely stood amid its scenery as “ Rabboni.” 
Now He comes down to work His way inside it; 
to win over its innermost will; to win it even 
there where it most vehemently repels Him, and hates 
Him, and in its hate has killed Him ; to win it by 
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a long, ceaseless, unwearied, invincible pressure, 
a pressure which it will dislike, oppose, fear, fight, 
yet which will carry in it the force of some strange 
victory such as wears down resistance, however 
stubborn, and overbears the weight of hate, however 
fierce. 

Such will be the nature of the work for which He 
has risen, and for this He needs the Spirit, the 
Advocate, whom, through His Ascension, He will dis- 
charge, that He may by the force of the diligent ~ 
and manifest persistence with which that Spirit 
makes good at all times, and in all places, the un- 
conquerable efficacy of Christ Jesus, compel the very 
“world” which hung Him on a tree to understand 
that it is beaten; that it must surrender to Him 
whom it slew. This is the Spirit Whom He goes to 
obtain of the Father, who will, age after age, go on 
testifying of Him, “convicting the world of sin, 
and righteousness, and judgment.” ‘Therefore, 
“touch Him not.” Hold Him not! Forward He 
presses—forward towards the work. He is no more 
Rabbi and Master, however dear ; but a king, bound 
on high service, setting forth as a giant to run His 
course. 

“Touch Me not!” It is the warning against all 
human attempts to arrest Christ in mid-career; to 
arrest Him at some point where our own private 
affection has fastened upon Him. And at this 
special hour we need the warning; for our affections 
and our needs conspire to make men fasten with 
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passion upon that name which fell so instinctively 
from the lips of the kneeling Magdalen—“Rab- 
boni!” 

It is once again the figure of Jesus, the great 
teacher, which enchains men’s attention and enthrals 
men’s hearts. 'The vehemence of social and in- 
dustrial anxieties, as they sweep up into their abiding 
necessity all our moral and intellectual energies, 
is forcing forward this solitary Master, whose 
words, alone of all the world’s prophetic teachers, 
seem to hold in them the secret by which our plagues 
might be stayed, our broken brotherhood be healed 
of its wounds. He knows what is wanted. He sees 
how it could be done. He speaks with calm security 
of assurance. He goes to the root of the matter. 
He says things hard, indeed, to follow, but which 
for Him at least are not impossible. How free He 
is from our despair! How strong in His beliefs! 
How unfaltering in His judgments, and masterful 
and real! Jesus the Nazarene! His words travel 
down the lines of time, and still our ears tingle and 
our souls leap. Certainly He is wholly unlike all 
others. No scribe this; no man of comments and 
suggestions and criticism and academic learning; 
but one with unique and independent authority. 
There is none like Him—none. We have never 
heard anything after this fashion. So once again the 
multitudes flock round Him to listen to His teaching. 
The inspiration of Jesus Christ is in the air. 

And yet with all this, never was there a generation 
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more bent on stopping short at “Rabboni.” The 
very intensity into which the impulse for social 
amelioration has thrown men back on the plain 
teaching of the Gospels, has served to force this 
plain teaching into violent contrast with all the 
spiritual mysteries of our redemption, which fill the 
pages of St. Paul with such intricate argumenta- 
tion, and which proceed in their ancient solemnity 
within the immemorial sanctuaries of the Holy 
Catholic Church. How idle and wasteful must it 
seem to those who are struggling to right the 
disorders of Society, as they watch with irritation 
this mass of human effort spent by struggling souls, 
in bewildering wrestlings before dim altars, in 
silent shrines! ‘“ What is its purpose?” they ask. 
“What is its use? Why all this storing of precious 
spices? Why this infinite pouring out of spiritual 
treasures, while around your churches and cathedrals 
lies a world sorrow-stricken, a world wounded to 
the death? Could not all this energy of worship 
have been far better expended in practical obedience 
to the Master’s word, who said, ‘Feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked’? Could it not much better have 
been all given to the poor? Close your St. Paul 
and his paradoxical psychology. Back to the 
Gospels and the simple Sermon on the Mount. 
There is the Master-word. There lies the perfect 
standard of religion. Leave your beautiful sanc- 
tuaries, with their selfish isolation from the world. 
Come out into the streets, and be doing good.” 
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‘So they cry to us on every side. And there is so 
much obvious truth in their protests, in their 
reproaches. We need so terribly to be brought 
to book by the Master’s direct teaching. Who 
would dare to deny it? The sharp reminder hits 
us hard. 

And yet—and yet, for all that, can we end at 
“Rabboni”? Can we come to a stop with the 
Gospel and the Sermon on the Mount? Can we 
ignore the Resurrection, and the Atonement, and 
all the mysteries within the Holy of Holies, and 
simply follow in the way with Jesus, and minister 
to Him of our substance ? 

How simple it would be! What a swarm of 
perplexities would disappear! ‘There would be no 
theological polemics; no more trouble about Creed, 
or Church, or Sacrament; no intellectual wrangle 
over the miraculous and the supernatural, and the 
mystery of sacrifice ; but plain commands to obey, 
practical tests to conform to, and actual deeds of 
mercy and goodness to be done; and this one obvi- 
ous proof of Christian orthodoxy, and of the true 
churchman, “ By their fruits ye shall know them!” 
Is not that enough? Is not Rabboni the perfect 
confession of faith? No need for an Athanasius to 
help us to prove that. So blessed it is; so simple! 
“Jesus! my Master! Let Him speak, and I will 
obey !” 

“Touch Me not; for I am not yet ascended to 
My Father!” That is the word that rings back 
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from Him, our Lord, as soon as we seek to hold 
Him down within the limits of our “ Rabboni.” 

He is, indeed, to be our Master. We must begin 
with the Sermon on the Mount. We must bring 
our life flat up against the Gospels. We must face 
all that He has to say. He enters by that way ; as 
at first, so always. Always it is as the Master who 
knows what is in us, that He lays hold and bids us 
follow. “Rabbi, where dwellest Thou?” “Come 
and see.” Yes; follow and see, and dwell there, and 
learn of Him; draw closer and closer to Him who 
has the words of eternal life. Clasp the feet of this 
teacher, as did the Magdalen. But the Gospels 
have been written in vain, if they do not compel 
us to go beyond the confession “ Rabboni.” ‘They 
themselves loyally call Him by that title, and they 
record how that name satisfied His disciples, 
while still Jesus moved among men and taught. 
There is no more unanswerable argument for the 
untainted authenticity of their material than the 
appearance of the name, which the resurrection 
banished out of use. But they tell us also how 
there came a moment when those who most utterly 
obeyed His teaching, and left all to follow Him— 
who took Him at His most literal word—found 
themselves forced to travel farther; found them- . 
selves forced to think that name wholly inadequate. 

And note. It was the very men who had known 
and loved Him most fervently by that first name 
who could use it no longer. It was not that it had 
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lost its meaning, but that it had been transcended. 
And the very loyalty which had held them fast to 
the teacher drew them on to this fuller belief in 
Him, as their Lord and their God, who had ascended 
to the Father. 

For them there was no opposition, no antithesis, 
between the simplicity of the Master, their brother 
and their friend, with His plain message, “ Feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, leave all and follow Me,” 
and the mysterious Lord who moved amid the 
golden candlesticks, and whose eyes were as a 
flaming fire, and at whose feet the very nearest and 
dearest of His friends on earth, who even had laid 
his head, in familiar ease, upon His breast, now fell 
as one dead. There was no antithesis; for the 
one necessitated the other. More and more, it 
became clear to those who took Him at His word, 
that the Teacher was impotent, unless He could go 
on to show Himself a living and ascended Lord. 
For He alone could vitalise His own teaching; 
He alone could raise humanity to the spiritual 
level which His teaching demanded. Follow Him! 
Yes, indeed! But how? Who can follow Him? 
Who can take up His cross? Who can go about 
as He, doing good? Who can forgive his brother 
seventy times seven? Who can be merciful as God 
the Father is merciful? Who can love God with 
all his heart, and mind, and soul, and strength, and 
his neighbour as himself? Can you? Can I? 
Alas! Who can bear the weight of this Sermon 
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on the Mount? Men fling at us Christians the 
strong, the tremendous demands of the Master, and 
ask us with taunts why we do not obey them. Ah! 
we do not need their taunts to tell us why. Any 
one who has read his own heart knows but too well. 
It is not a question of the literal meaning of the 
texts, but of the capacity of the will to obey the 
very law which it can recognise to be just, and good, 
and holy. The clearer and more literal the meaning, 
the stronger grows the difficulty of following it, and 
the more violent the rebellion of the counter-law in 
the members. Society would be saved if it sur- 
rendered itself to Christ’s teaching. No doubt! 
But that means that Society would be saved if it 
were totally and utterly unselfish — sacrificial — 
Christlike. Society would be saved if the whole 
sum of its current motives were shifted, were turned 
back, were set in another direction. The economic 
change requires the moral change; but how can it 
bring it about? Can it, of itself, remake the social 
conscience—the social mind—the social will ? 

Nay! Christ, alone, can make His own teaching 
live! Christ, alone, can carry out in men His own 
Sermon on the Mount. Christ, alone, can fulfil His 
own commands. Christ, alone, can build the New 
Jerusalem. Without Him, His own teaching must 
hang in mid-air, a vision of despair, incapable of 
real flesh and blood existence in a world so tough, 
and stubborn, and relentless. Christ the King must 
come to the rescue of Christ the Teacher. 
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And to be king He must be alive in our midst. 
He must possess actual present energy. He must 
have force to put out upon facts, to push down 
obstructions, to beat back resistance, to win a way 
forward. He must have force that can do work; do 
it persistently, enduringly, continuously, systemati- 
cally, year after year, generation after generation. 
This is the force by which alone His words can 
make room for themselves in this world as we see 
it, on men as we know them; so that not only a 
knot or two of secluded saints may secure a private 
peace, but the whole kingdom of the world may be- 
come the kingdom of our God and of His Christ. 
And to obtain this living force, to win this energy 
of endless life, without which all His teaching were 
vain, He must go beyond “Rabboni.” He must 
rise to rule in majesty. He must ascend to His 
Father which is in heaven. 

Beloved! The Christ of the Gospels is, after all, 
the Christ of the Epistles; and the Christ of the 
Epistles is the Christ of the Church. 

And the task of to-day, our supreme task, is to 
draw together into perfect reconciliation the message 
of Jesus as “Rabboni” to outward society, and the 
message of Christ the risen king to the inward soul. 
We are required to prove that it is one and the 
same Christ, who moves men to demand that labour 
should be humanised by leisure and gladness, and 
who gathers us here before His altar in the mystery 
of Worship. It is one and the same Lord of whom 
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we all ask our daily bread, whether it be the bread 
for the body gained by the sweat of our brow, or 
bread for the soul, gained through the bloody sweat 
of the passion, and the travail of the Cross. 

That is our task. 

We shall only succeed in verifying this double 
truth if we, for our part, recall that the Christ 
whom we worship in the Church is risen that He may 
work in the World. For we believers are so sadly 
tempted to arrest Him there where we have found 
Him ; there where we have tasted of Hisjoy. “He 
is risen. We believe it; we know it. He is here, 
alive, in our midst! Oh blessed, blessed news! 
We would abide at His feet. We would hold Him 
fast. We would never let Him pass. Here before 
our altars, in our holy places would we kneel, and 
love, and adore.” 

Ah no! “Touch Me not; I am not yet as- 
cended!” Hold Him not back from the larger 
range and from the wider victory; He has not yet 
touched the full fruit of His ascension. Alas, how 
far from it! Something, indeed, has been achieved ; 
the kingdom has spread and reached unto the spot 
where we stand. Thank Him for that! But that 
which is already done is but the earnest of that 
which He will yet do. Far, far beyond our little 
circuit lie fields as yet unseen. A world spreads 
there which has never yielded Him an entry, has 
never known the boon of His presence or the light 
of His indwelling Spirit. Out towards these that 
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still so sorely need Him, He is passing; out and on 
He goes to recover gladness and honour for our 
earth that still lies clouded with disgrace, for 
millions who still are weary and _heavy-laden. 
“Touch Him not!” Till something better is 
completed He cannot rest; He cannot be satisfied. 

And as He is risen to win new ground over a 
world at large, so He is risen to win over new ground 
within us. So little He has got as yet from you or 
from me! So narrow is the range of our daily life over 
which His teaching is actually verified! Let us ever 
repeat to ourselves, “‘ He ascends for this one thing— 
to obtain for us the spiritual energy to fulfil what 
He had taught us through His own words and deeds. 
We adore Him as Lord only that we follow Him 
better as Rabboni. Our worship cannot stop short 
in itself; it must be realised in act. Its fruit must 
be seen ; and its fruit lies in obedience to His literal 
Word. ‘That which we gain in the silent sanctuary 
must be visibly manifest in our outward earthly life. 
We must be obviously recognised to be better citi- 
zens on earth because of our citizenship in that holy 
Jerusalem which is above, the Mother of us all. 
Until this is so the force of His ascension is re- 
strained, is arrested within us. It has not got its 
way forward as it desires.” 

Oh, hold Him not! Every fresh hour in which, 
on early mornings, you kneel at His feet and find 
Him near, ask yourselves in the heart of your joy, 
“ What is it that He who comes on His holy altar 
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would have me do? What does He want of me? 
For some definite purpose He is come, to put me to 
better use, to draw me on to closer following of His 
Word? What is it—what must be done by me in 
His name to verify His Ascension? Something 
there is which I have not yet done; something that 
might be done; something over and above the 
obligations already recognised. That is what He 
is asking for, that is what He must have from all 
those who acknowledge Him as Rabboni and live ~ 
in Him as King.” 


THE END 
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